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MAY-DAY. 

The number of the Pictorial which we issue to-day, is dedicated 
to the advent of spring, and we could herdly have collected a 
richer feast of fragrant thoughts and beautiful pictures, timely and 
illustrative of the theme, than we herein present. The rural scene 
below, representing stream, and valley, and mountain height, 
adorned with the soft foliage green of “foreshadowed summer,” is 
one of more than usual interest. The pleasant cottage in the dell, 
the curling smoke, the arching bridge, the happy children on the 
green sward, the patron goddesses strewing flowers in the foot- 
steps of spring, all combine to illustrate the idea of the season. 
As we have often taken occasion to remark, we 
have too few holidays in this country, and we 
would gladly join in an effort to devote a few 
appropriate days of the year to annnal celebra- 
tions. People require relaxation from labor; 
they need occasional festivities and holidays to 
keep them at peace with themselves, and to keep 
them in good spirits; to enable them to return to 
labor with renewed strength and zeal; and, in 
short, to render the laboring classes more happy 
and contented with their lot in life. The bow 


that is never unstrung loses its elasticity; and 


the mind and body which know no relief from incessant labor, 
soon wear out altogether. What more fitting time for rejoicing 
“with exceeding great joy” than May-day? How bright and 
genial the promise of the year ; how fresh and green is everything, 
and how great the contrast to the’ bleak season but just passed 
away! Even the birds have consetrated the day, and their carol- 
ings, as they fly from branch to branch, or poise in the clear fra- 
grant air, are redolent of thankfulness to the Giver of every good 
cift. And if these tiny denizens of the air and wood find so much 
to be musical, and happy, and devotional about, in their sweet way, 
shall not man, also, with his “ boasted reason and accomplishment 


profound,” raise his voice to consecrate the day to cheerfulness 
and proper ceremony? We observed that the day in Boston set 
aside for this occasion was more generally regarded this year than 
for a long period heretofore, and are most happy to chronicle the 
fact, as it accords so much with our own views. Groups of merry 
children, whole schools in combination, with wreaths of flowers, 
and fancy dresses, passed our office, early in the morning, return- 
ing from rambles in the neighborhood, or from a flower fair held 
on the Common. Equestrian parties of older persons were to be 
seen in large numbers, returning from a ride through the delight- 
ful suburbs of our city of notions; and vehicles in any number, 
loaded with bright eyes and manly faces, return- 
ing from the same route, with bouquets without 
number, rendering the air fragrant as they passed. 
This is as it should be. Let each succeeding 
year be more and more universally observed and 
dedicated to the purpose of celebrating the ad- 
vent of the season of flowers; let children parti- 
cipate in these ceremonies, and thus erect for 
their after memory, when looking back through 
the long vista of the past to those happy land- 
marks of time which served to enliven the days 
of childhood, a monument of joyousness, 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


HILD EI B RAND: 
THE BUCCANEER "AND THE CARDINAL. 


"A SICILIAN STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


BY AUSTIN 0. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE .CARMELITES. 


Towarps the latter part of the sixteenth century our story 
opens. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies was at that time an 
appendage to the Spanish crown, and it had held that political 
relation since 1504, being governed by a Spanish viceroy. This 
dominion was by no means calculated to benefit the country. 
Nearly all of national spirit was extinguished among the people, 
for the Spanish king was one of the most bigoted men of his time, 
and the influence of his character was most sensibly felt wherever 
his sceptre was acknowledged. Not only did the commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture languish, bat even the very popu- 
lation began to dwindle. 

At the time of which we write, the city of Palermo, and, in 
fact, the whole neighborhood of the Val di Mazara, was really 
governed, not only in ecclesiastical, but in civil matters, by Lu- 
dovico, the Cardifial of Palermo. There were but few of the 
nobles who had not been obliged to bow the neck to this prelate— 
their spirit was crushed, and in many instances their property was 
taken from them without cause or comment. What Ludovico 
could not do by legal power he could easily accomplish through 
the means of the Secret Tribunal of the Mazara 

It was near midnight, and the season was early summer. The 
moon rode high in the heavens, and her face was full and bright. 
Not a cloud hung in the blue vault, and the breeze that swept 
down the mountains caught upon its bosom the aroma of a thou- 
sand fruits and flowers as it reached the garden-like country of 
the Val di Mazara, and thus loaded it wafted its way over the 
sleeping city. Not all the inhabitants of Palermo slept, however, 
for in nearly all of the churches there were priests and monks who 
kept vigil over the treasures which were there hoarded away. 
Occasionally, too, the footfall of a cowled friar broke upon the 
pavement of the street-—some “father” who might have just left 
the bed of the dying, or the private domestic confessional. 

It lacked yet half an hour of midnight, when a very short and 
very fat monk left one of the most sumptuous dwellings in the 
city, and as he walked along, his step seemed to indicate that he 
had made rather free with the wassail bowl. His habit was that 
of the Carmelite order of mendicants. 

The monk kept on his way from the dwelling he had left, until 
he reached one of the churches that stood near the Ottangolo. 
This church he entered, and having passed up to where stood the 
altar, he drew back the crimson arras that hung beside it, and 
knocked at a small gilded door which was thus revealed. The 
sliding of a bolt could be plainly heard upon the inside, and in a 
moment more the door was opened, and the Carmelite passed 
through into a sort of vestibule where a large taper was burning 
upon a small table. There were two monks in the place where 
our casual companion entered. They were also Carmelites, and 
a large bottle of wine stood on the table near them. 

“ Ah, Benedic, you stay late in your visit,” said one of the 
seated monks tothe newcomer. “ Here’s Paroli and myself been 
waiting for thee more than an hour.” 

“ Never mind, Sopho; I’ve had business.” 

“ Business ?”’ repeated both the others at a breath. 

“ Ay—and important business, too.” 

“Now, Benedic, let’s have none of your deception. You al- 
ways find a ready excuse for your movements.” 

“ Honestly, though, I have been on important business,” per- 
sisted Benedic, as he sat down, threw back his cowl, and lifted the 
wine bottle from the table. 

While he drank, the other two cast significant glances at each 
other, for they saw plainly that he had already crunk freely, 
When he had done drinking, he turned to the third man of the 
party and said : 

“ Let me tell you, Paroli, that my business is not to be laughed 
at. No, by the shrine of our lady, it is not; and as for you, 
Sopho, if you think I speak falsely, why, you shall have no hand 
in it, that’s all.” 

“Is there a paolo to be made?” asked Paroli, a little soberly. 

“A paolo?” returned Benedic. “Ay, that there is; and a 
few golden crowns, too.” 

Both the other Carmelites were all sober attention in an instant. 
The bare mention of gold had a strange charm for them. 

“ And can we join in the business ?” asked Sopho. 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Benedic. 

“ But what is it? Where have you been ?”’ 

“T have been to the cardinal’s.” Benedic instinctively cast his 
eyes about the vestibule, and then he continued, “ He has a rich 

plan on foot. You know Donna Angela Fontani %”’ 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And you know her father is dead ?” 

Yes. ” 

“Well, since Charles Fontani died, his ay Michael, has 
been made Duke of Palermo. The cardinal got him the office. 


Donna Angela is under the charge of her uncle Michael.” 
Benedic stopped and raised the wine bottle again to his lips. 
“ Well, and what of this?” asked Sopho. 
“« Ah, there it is,” chuckled Benedic, as he sat the bottle down. 
“Charles Fontani left his daughter a fortune of nearly half a mil- 


Sopho. 


lion golden crowns. The good cardinal would like right well to 
handle that gold. But mark ye, now, ‘you are not to speak of this.” 

“ Of course not,” responded the other two. 

“ Then the secret lies just here: the cardinal means that this 
girl shall marry with Nicholas de Villani, the young marquis. 
| You know him.” 

“ Yes,” returned the others. “The son of old John de Villani.” 

“ The same.” 

* But how is this to help the cardinal to that property?” asked 
Sopho. 

“No matter,” bluntly replied Benedic. “It will place it in 
Ludovico’s hands, and that is enough, and if we help him success- 
fully we shall handle some of the gold. Now do you know one 
Francis de Mora ?”’ 

Both answered in the affirmative. © 

“ Well, that youngster is likely to stand in the cardinal’s way. 
He loves Donna Angela, and she loves him; and, what is more, 
before the old duke died, he rather promised de Mora that he 
should marry his pretty daughter. Now this youth is in high 
favor among the people, and he must be taken care of.” 

“ But the cardinal has the power to do this if he chooses,” said 
Sopho. “ His word is law here in Palermo.” 

“ Yes,” returned Benedic; “but then he would do it quietly. 
In fact, he has the best reasons in the world for not wishing any 
noise made. Now we three have got to hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to keep watch over the girl, and also to be ready at any mo- 
ment to take care of Francis de Mora.” 

“ But how?” 

“Just as occasion may require. There are many ways in 
which a man can be disposed of.” 

“ And how looks the girl’s uncle upon the matter ?” 

“O, bless your body, he is completely under the cardinal’s 
thumb.” 

“Ts he?” 

“ Ay, in good faith he is. Let the cardinal alone for that. It’s 
only de Mora and the girl who are likely to rebel.” 

“Only those two 

“ Only those for us to know,” said Benedic, “though I think 
our good cardinal has something to fear from Hildebrand.” 

“ The buccaneer ?” 

“ Ay.” 

“But how? What, in our lady’s name, can the cardinal have 
to do with him ?” 

“« Ah, now you tax me too hard, for I can’t tell you,” returned 
Benedic ; “but I have a bit of work on this point, of which the 
cardinal does not know, and if we can but accomplish it we may 
make a handsome sum. You know that there has been a large 
sum offered for the apprehension of Hildebrand. Now I have 
found out the point on the island of Levanso where he sometimes 
puts in with his vessel, and we must contrive some means to en- 
trap him. If we could find one maa who was keen and bold 
enough, we might do it.” 

There. were some minutes of silence, and at length Sopho said : 

“By our lady, I know just the man. He is keen and quick— 
powerful as a giant, and bold as a lion.” 

“ But will he answer us ?” asked Benedic. 

“ Ay, that he will. He will do anything for money,” returned 
“I would trust him with anything.” 

“Then we may need him,” resumed Benedic. “My plan for 
Hildebrand’s capture is not yet matured, but when it is, we will 
call upon your man.” 

“But does the cardinal desire that he should be taken ?” 

“T suppose so, of course; and I mean this shall be a sort of 
surprise for him. We will have the buccaneer in irons before the 
prelate mistrusts it. It will tell well for us.” 

For some time after this the three monks sat in silence. The 
bottle was passed around, and they looked knowingly at each 
other from over its neck. Of course they were well agreed upon 
all that had been proposed, and they were only anxious to begin 
the work. They were three men, who, like thousands of others, 
were ruled in life by appetite alone. The moral, the physical, the 
social, and the intellectual, were brought to one level, as ministers 
to appetite, and few were the thiags they would not have done in 
the service of their sensual deity. 

It is a melancholy reflection that there are no positions in life 
free from the presence of evil—that there are no bodies of men 
without impure membe?s. Upon all classes may be found that 
one blot—the giving away of virtue before the love of gain. 
These three monks were lured by the love of gold, and though 
they had to possess it secretly, yet théy were determined to have 
it. They were men who might fear exposure, but they feared not 
to do evil. 


CHAPTER IL. 
HILDEBRAND. 

Tue Marino of Palermo is one of the most delightful walks in 
the world. It flanks the harbor to the eastward, and back of it 
looms up the wall of the city. Near the centre of the Marino 
stands a sort of temple, and it has stood there for ages. It may 
have been remodelled, and remodelled, till few of its original 
stones are left, but yet there it stands. 

While the bell of the cathedral was tolling the hour of midnight 
a young man stood within the shade of the temple. It was dur- 
ing the same time that the three monks were holding their meet- 
ing in the vestibule of the church. This young man was not 
over twenty-four years of age. He was a stout, finely built person, 
with a countenance of real manly beauty. His head was covered 
with a mass.of black, curling hair, and a light moustache circ'ed 
upon his lip. His head was now bare of other covering, for he 
had removed the light velvet cap and placed it within his belt, 


seemingly for the purpose of the better enjoymentof the agreeable 
breeze that played about the tem The man’s dress was quite 
gaudy, being after the fashion of the nobility of the times. The 
doublet, with its deep sleeves, was of rich crimson velvet, and 
about the neck it was ornamented with lace and jewels. He wore 
a small sword at his side, its hilt just touching his left elbow. 

Such was Francis de Mora, the last scion of a noble family. 
He had never known the care of a father or mother. His mother 
died when he was but an infant, and his father was lost at sea 
while the emperor Charles ruled Spain. His father had been one 
of those who would never submit to the Spanish yoke, but the son 
was allowed to enjoy the paternal estates, though he never ob- 
tained his parent’s lordly title. Francis had been brought up 
from early childhood by the duke, Charles Fontani, but since that 
old noble had died, the young man had been his own master. 


Shortly after the last echo of the cathedral bell had died away 
upon the breeze, Francis de Mora was aroused by the sound of a 
light footfall, and with a joyful look overspreading fis features 
he started forth from the place where he had been standing. In 
front of the temple he met Donna Angela Fontani. She was 
counted the fairest girl in Palermo, and though her immense 
wealth may have made some think more particularly of her beauty, 
yet she was lovely as the sweetest rose of the Val di Mazara. 
She possessed all the voluptuous outline of the fairest Sicilian 
form, together with a sweetness of expression that might have 
become a saint. She had those large, dark, lustrous eyes, so 
peculiar to her countrywomen, and her complexion was as clear 
as the virgin snow. She wore a flowing robe of pure white silk, 
and a mantle of the same material was thrown over her head. 


The reader already knows the relation in which these young 
people stood to each other. While the maiden’s father had lived, 
he planned that they should marry. When he died, he left his 
daughter in the charge of his brother, and that brother, Michael 
Fontani, had, through the agency of the Cardinal Ludovico, been 
made Duke of Palermo, the title which his brother Charles had 
borne before him. 

“ Angela,” said the young man, as he sprang forward and 
grasped the maiden by the hand, “‘you see I am true to your 
appointment.” 

“ Ay, and I bless you for it,” returned the girl, in tones of 
strange meaning. 

“What! have there been tears upon your cheeks?” uttered 
Francis, as the bright rays of the moon fell upon his companion’s 
face. ‘“ What means all this, Angela? Why did you make this 
appointment? Why send for me to meet you at this strange 
time, and in this place? You look troubled. Pray God there be 
no danger.” 

“ Alas! Francis, there is danger enough. We both have an 
enemy who will seek to work our ruin.” 

“ There is none in Palermo powerful enough for that, Angela.” 

“ Yes, there is. The cardinal!” © 

Ludovico ?” 

Francis de Mora trembled and turned pale. He knew the 
power of the cardinal, and he knew, too, somewhat of that pre- 
late’s character. 

“ But how—what—why—should he be an enemy to us ?” 

“ He has made up his mind that I shall wed with de Villani.” 

“With that young rascal? No, no, my sweet Angela—the 
cardinal would not dare to do that. What! you marry with Vil 
lani? By my faith, my sword shall find the fellow’s heart first !” 

“ Tt is the cardinal’s plan, Francis, for I overheard him talking 
with my uncle last night.” 

“ And your uncle—did he not spurn the idea ?” 

“No. He agreed to the plan. At first he offered some faint 
objections, but he dared not thwart the cardinal. You know Lu- 
dovico made him what he is—and Ludovico holds him with a rod 
of iron. No, Francis, my uncle has not only agreed to all the 
cardinal’s proposals, but he has offered to urge the matter himself.” 

“ But the cardinal, then, has no aims against me directly ?”’ 

“ Yes—for I heard your name mentioned, and I heard the car- 
dinal say that he would see that you stood not in the way.” 

For a few moments Francis de Mora stood like one in a fright- 
ful dream. He could hardly realize the truth of what he had 
heard, it had come so suddenly upon him, and yet he knew that 
it must be true. For himself alone he felt at that moment as 
though he could have braved all the cardinals in Christendom, 
but how to avoid the blow as it now came he knew not. 

* Angela,” he said, at length, “have you thought yet how this 
thing can be avoided? O, I know that you will not submit to it 
—you will not allow them to force us asunder. If you have not 
thought yet, I will think as soon as-the effect of this first blow has 
passed from my soul.” 

« Yés, Francis, I have thought,” returned the fair girl. “It is 
not my nature to wait long in danger. I have resolved to’ flee 
from Palermo.” 

“To flee? But whither?’ 

“To Florence. My mother’s relations live there, and once 
with them I shall aj least be safe from Ludovico’s power.” 

“When will you go?” 

*« Before another sun shall rise.” 

And how?” 

“ With Hildebrand.” 

“Ts that his vessel in the harbor ?” 

eta.” 

“ Angela, I fear to trust you with that terrible man.” 

“ He is not half so terrible as is the cardinal.” 

“Yet he is an outlaw—a buccaneer.” 

“ Ay, and he has a hand upon the cardinal,” said Angela. 
“ He came to me this morning disguised as a monk: . He told me 
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that he knew all the cardinal’s plans, and he offered to aid me if 
he-conld. Let me tell you, Francis, that Hildebrand has a good 
heart. He may have been guilty of wrong, but ’twas greater 
wrong that led him to it. If he has raised his hand against any 
man, it has been against those who are enemies to his country.” 

I know, I know,” murmured de Mora. “ He was a compan- 
ion of my father’s. He and my father both refused to bow the 
neck to the Spanish yoke. But he has won for himself a terrible 
name. The Spaniard fears him, and even the Sicilians know him 
only as the black buccaneer.”’ 

“ And with Hildebrand I have resolved to trust myself,” said 
Angela. “He will carry me in safety to Florence, and there I 
shall be safe. My friends there shall appeal to the viceroy, and I 
may obtain my property.” 

“‘ Angela, I know not what to do, or what to say,” uttered the 
young man, still holding the girl by the hand and gazing into her 
face. ‘“ This thing is so sudden that it hasalmost unmanned me. 
An hour ago I could not have dreamed that there was a sign of 
aught but hope and joy, and now the danger has come like a 
lightning-bolt. Yet one thing I know: if this be true of the car- 
dinal, then the sooner you leave Palermo the better; for, villain 
as he is, there is not a man in the city that dares to say him 
nay. Perhaps I may join you in Florence, and perhaps you may 
come back here. I would go with you now, but it would be the 
utter ruin of all my property.” 

“Yet, Francis, you will join me soon. Sell your estates and 
come to Florence. Trust not to my returning here.” 

The young man was upon the point of replying, when he was 
startled by the sound of a heavy footfall near him, and on turning 
he beheld a man habited in the garb of a monk just turning the 
angle of the temple. Francis placed his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword, but Angela restrained him. 

“I think it is Hildebrand,” she whispered. 

“Donna Angela!” said the new comer, approaching the spot 
where the companions stood. 

“Tt is me, sir.” 

“ And de Mora, too, eh ?” 

“ Ay.” 

The dark monkish habit fell from the man’s shoulders and re- 
vealed the quaint garb of Hildebrand. He was a strange looking 
man, dressed in a rich, yet semi-barbarous costume, his face half- 
covered with beard, but still with a countenance full of bold frank- 
ness and daring. His gaudy damask frock was secured by a rich 
Moorish sash, and a heavy Turkish cimeter hung by his side. 

[SEE ENGRAVING, PAGE 304.] 

“Come, my fair maiden,” said the buccaneer, pointing his 
hand towards a brig-rigged vessel that lay out in the harbor, and 
upon the white sails of which the moonbeams were shining, “my 
vessel is ready and waiting.” 

“T am all ready, sir,’”’ returned Angela, in a trembling voice. 

“Then there is not a moment to lose. I am just from your 
uncle’s house, and you are missed. They have gone to the dwell- 
ing of Francis de Mora, in search of you.” 

“To my house?” uttered the young man. 

“ Ay, signor; and they may be hereere long. I know how 
your hearts beat, but there must be no time wasted in what is 
now useless talk. Come, lady, my boat is close at hand. None 
save yourselves and an old friar whom I brought, know that I am 
in the city, and they will little dream Hildebrand carried thee off.” 

“One more kiss,” murmured the fair girl, as she turned to- 
wards her lover. ‘Ah, Francis, you will follow me soon.” 

“ Hildebrand,” exclaimed the young man, “take me with you 
now. By our lady, I cannot leave her to go alone.” 

“Tut, tut, signor; you had better make a transfer of your 
property before you quit Palermo. Donna Angela will be safe 
in the hands of her uncle, but your’s will go to aid the church the 
moment you leave it. All you have to do is, to profess all igno- 
rance of the whereabouts of the girl, and be careful that you do 
not directly cross the path of the cardinal. Leave the rest to me. 
I will see thee again ere long—ere many weeks, at least. I prom- 
ised your father that I would have an eye to thee, and in love of 
his memory I will protect thee and thine as far as lies in my 
power.” 

“J thank you,” returned de Mora, “for with all your faults I 
believe you are a friend of mine.” : 

Hildebrand smiled. 

“Tf I have my faults,” he said, “ they are big ones; but inark 
ye this,” and his voice sank to a deeper key, “ Spain is my enemy, 
and she is an enemy of Sicily. Towards her my hand is raised. 
Z have not yet been whipped into subjection to the Spanish tyrant. 
But this is no time for moralizing. Come, lady,” 

“One word more,” urged Francis. ‘ How did you learn of the 
cardinal’s plans with regard to Donna Angela ?” 

“ Walk towards the water, and I will tell you as I go,” re- 
turned Hildebrand; “but mark ye, I trust the secret to your 
honor, which you shall not reveal.” 

De Mora promised, and as the three started towards the boat 
the buceaneer continued : 

“ The cardinal owes me money—money which I have lent him 
at various times—and he long since promised to pay me. Ha, 
ha—the cardinal has been in some strange business since he wore 
the scarlet hat. More than the proceeds of one Spanish cargo 
have passed through his coffers. But @ week ago—I was in Syra- 
cuse then—I received a letter from him, in which he promised to 
pay me as soon as a certain plan which he had on foot could be 
matured. That plan, he informed me, was the marriage of Donna 
Angela Fontani with the young Marquis de Villani. The whole 
business, he said, would be done in less than two weeks. For 
reasons best known to myself I resolved to stop the villanous 
work ; and stop it I will.” R 


De Mora gazed into Hildebrand’s face, but he made no reply. 
His mind was busy with the strange events of the last half hour, 
and they had already reached the boat ere he spoke. 

“ Come to me soon,” said Angela, as she hung upon her lover’s 
neck. 

“T will, I will,” he replied, while he pressed his lips upon her 
fair brow. Then tarning to the buccaneer, he continued: “ You 
will be careful of her, sir; and let me know of her when I see you 

» 

“Were she my own child she should not be more safe.” 

There were more embraces, more kisses, and then the fond 
adieus were spoken. Hildebrand lifted the maiden into the boat— 
then the oarsman shoved off, and de Mora stood there alone. 


CHAPTER III. all 
THE FRANCISCAN. 


Ir was not until the boat reached the chieftain’s vessel that de 
Mora started from the dream-like revery into which he had fallen. 
The events of the fast hour had passed before him more like the 
offspring of some wild phantasy than as things of reality, and 
when he came to fully realize all that had transpired, he at first 
blamed himself that he had let Angela leave him. It did not 
seem pogsible that a great danger could have grown up so quickly, 
or that the results could need to be summary. This reasoning, 
or rather his conclusions, were based upon his affections alone— 
upon his hopes and desires ; but when he became’more calm, and 
his thoughts took a wider range, he was forced to confess that 
what had just been done was for the best ; and ere long he was in 
a mood to feel thankful that Angela had made her escape. 

The connection between de Mora and Hildebrand was some- 
what mysterious—mysterious, I mean, in the manner of its com- 
mencement. It was some time after the name of the buccaneer 
had become a word of dread to the haughty Spaniard that he first 
made himself known to Francis and Angela. Then he went to 
them in disguise, and related the story of his friendship for Lo- 
renzo de Mora, the youth’s father, and also told how he had 
promised that father that he would protect his son should there 
ever be need. Since that time he had frequently been to Palermo, 
and he had always, on such occasions, called upon Francis and 
Angela. The girl trusted the buccaneer more readily than’ did 
her lover. She saw at once that his soul was noble and true, 
while the young man had more dread of the name which had at- 
tached to the man’s character. 

Now the real character of Hildebrand was by no means such as 
might be inferred from the appellation he bore. All through 
Sicily—in the cities, and among the mountains—were true-hearted 
men who had never owned the Spanish rule. They were patriots 
of the holiest stamp. They loved their native island, and they 
hated the bigot whd swayed the iron sceptre over its destinies. 
From their fathers they had learned of national freedom, and they 
had learned, too, of the desolating wars which had been carried 
on under foreign rule. Hildebrand was one of those Sicilian pa- 
triots. He saw the fatal miasma which infected the atmosphere 
of his country, and he saw the people losing all their national 
spirit and energies. His soul was on fire against the Spaniard, 
and he did all that lay in his power to intercept and destroy the 
Spanish ships that sailed to and from his native island. Of course 
he was an outlaw in the face of his country’s government, and 
Philip had offered great rewards for the capture of the dreaded 
buceaneer. The Sicilian patriots loved Hildebrand as much as 
the Spaniards hated him. 

De Mora stoed by the water’s edge and watched the vessel of 
the buccaneer until it had passed from sight beyond the eastern 
cape, and then he turned back towards the city. From the Ma- 
rino he entered the Porto Felice, and with a quick step he moved 
on towards the Ottangolo, near which his dwelling stood. He 
had passed nearly half the distance, when he noticed a body of 
men coming towards him. They were walking very swiftly, and 
they seemed much excited. As they came nearer he could see 
that the Duke of Palermo was at their head. Francis would have 
turned out, but there was no clrance, and keeping close within the 
shade of the tall buildings, he hoped to pass unnoticed ; but in this 
he was mistaken, for, as the men came near him he was seen, and 
the duke hailed him. 

“« Ah, de Mora, is this you?” uttered Fontani, with sudden en- 
ergy. “By the saints, you are just the man. Where is my 
niece ” 

“I’m sure I cannot tell you, sir,” returned Francis. 

For a single moment the young man trembled with apprehen- 
sion, but it was only for that moment, for on the next he had set- 
tled his mind upon the course he would pursue. He would de- 
ceive the duke quicker than betray Angela. 

“ Do you not know where she is?” asked the duke, coming 
nearer to the young man and looking him sternly in the face. 

“ Will you te!l me first what you mean?” said de Mora. 

“JT mean that Donna Angela has left my house.” 

“Ah. But perhaps she will return.” 

“ No—for she has taken much clothing with her.” 

“Taken clothing?” uttered Francis, in real surprise. 

“Yes,” returned the duke. ‘“ Much of her clothing is gone.” 

“Tt may have been stolen,” suggested Francis, for he knew 
nothing of Angela’s having taken any part of her wardrobe. 

“I think not. Some of the servants saw a monk leave the 
piazza with a large bundle, and they are confident it was the 
same monk who has sometimes visited Donna Angela and your- 
self. Now what do you know of her? You must know something.” 

“Upon my soul, signor, I have had nothing to do with this 
matter.” 

“ Speak the truth, Francis.” 


“T do, signor. But tell me, what occasion could she have 
had for leaving you ?” 

The duke did not answer. It was now his turn to hesitate and 
be puzzled. 

“TI thought Angela was all happiness beneath your roof. Surely 
you were kind to her.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Then why should she have left you ?” 

“T do not know,” returned Fontani; but he looked troubled as 
he spoke, for he knew he was telling that which was not true. 

“ It is strange that she should have left you. Did I but know 
the cause, I might know, perhaps, where to look for her.” 

“ But where have you been so late as this?” asked the duke, 
seeming anxious to be rid of the theme de Mora had broached. 

“‘ Most of the evening I have passed with a friend upon the 
Marino,” unhesitatingly answered the young man. 

The duke gazed earnestly into de Mora’s face. 

“ Francis,” he said, “if you know where my niece is, tell me, 
or it shall be the worse for you.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, signor duke? Think you I would 
hide the girl, or that I could know of her wandering place and not 
go forth to bring her back? I pray you seek her, if she be really 
gone. Should she be lost, I shall suffer more than you.” 

“1 wish I could believe you, de Mora.” 

“ The belief should not cost you an effort. If you can believe 
yourself, then I assure you that upon the same ground you may 
believe me.” 

“ Then join us in the search.” 

“Not now; but if you do not find her to-night I will search to- 
morrow.” 

“De Mora, if you deceive me you shall rue it.” 

“T shall do nothing, signor duke, the consequences of which I 
will not readily abide. But you are losing time now.” 

Fontani shook his head in a dubious manner, and then he passed 
on towards the harbor. Francis watched the party till they had 
become lost to sight in the deep shadows of the buildings, and he 
was just upon the point of moving on his way, when he noticed a 
dark form emerging from a deep embrasure in the great doorway 
of a church which stood nearly opposite. He saw that the form 
was approaching him, and with his hand upon his sword-hilt he 
awaited its coming ; but his hand slid from his weapon in a mo- 
ment more, for he saw the individual was an old Franciscan friar. 

“ A God’s blessing upon thee, my son,” said the old man. 

“The same to you, father,” returned de Mora, for there was 
something in the old man’s voice that pleased him. 

“T have a request to make of thee, my son. I am somewhat 
of a stranger in your city, and I seek a shelter for the night. If 
you have a roof, let me share its protection till morning.” 

“ Most assuredly you shall, good father; so come along.” 

“I might sleep upon the pavement of the church, 6r in the open 
air; but I am old, and cannot bear it.” 

“Never mind, good friar. I believe a de Mora never yet re 
fused shelter to one who needed it.” 

“De Mora?” repeated the Franciscan. ‘“ Are you the son of 
Lorenzo de Mora ?” 

“ Ay—that was my father’s name. Did you know him?” 

“ Partially.” 

When, and where ?” 

“Of course it must have been years ago,” returned the friar, as 
he walked slowly along. “I think it was at Ravenna I saw 
him first. I remember him well, however.” 

The Franciscan placed his arm within that of his young com- 
panion as he spoke, and ere long they reached their destination. 
Francis led the way up the steps, and the friar followed him into 
the building. A large lamp was burning in the room where de 
Mora spent most of his time, and as he entered there he handed 
his visitor a seat. 

“ Would you accept a glass of wine ?” asked Francis. 

“Not to-night, my son.” 

“ Then you will have a bed ?” 

“T carry my bed with me,” returned the friar, as he threw the 
heavy cowl back from his head. “ Let me lie upon your fioor, or, 
if you have a pillow, I will use it.” 

The Franciscan was an old man, certainly fourscore. His bair, 
such as was not shaven off, was white as snow, and his form was 
considerably bent. His countenance was a strange one to look 
upon. It was intelligent—more so than most countenances— 
the features were very regular, and the wrinkles upon the brow 
seemed to be more the result of care than of age. That brow 
was massive in its proportion, and the eyes that sparkled beneath 
it were black as night. At first one might have failed to notice 
what it was that made that countenance look so strangely, but 
when the eyes were particularly noted the cause was clear. The 
contrast between those deep black eyes and the snow-white hair 
and brows was remarkable. 

De Mora felt strangely interested as he gazed upon the old 
man. He noted all the peculiarities of his form and features, and 
a feeling of deep reverence crept to his bosom. At first it had 
almost seemed to him as though the ring of hair that surrounded 
the old friar’s head must have been false, its color was so spotless ; 
but he soon perceived that it was not. He knew that he looked 
upon a man who wore no disguise—a man whose simplicity of 
manners was at least natural. Since the Franciscan would not 
accept of a bed, the young man procured him a thick rug upon 
which he might lie. These favors were thankfully received, and 
after the friar had said his prayers, he clasped the small wooden 
cross of his rosary to his bosom, and then laid down upon the 
hard couch which had been prepared forhim. The youth watched 
him for a moment as he lay there, and when he turned away to 
seek his couch, he was worked upon by a strange curiosity. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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M. DE LAMARTINE. 

M. de Lamartine is a poet, a traveller, a , and a poli- 
tician. He plays many parts on the stage of life, and is in 
them all, though his greatest and widest fame rests cm is poe- 
try, and his prose, which is almost as beautiful. phonso de 
Lamartine was born at Macon, in the beginning of 1791, when 
France was in the midst of the storm of the Revolution. His first 
recollections are of the — to which he used. to be taken to 
see his father, who had n arrested, suspected of the crime of 
being an aristocrat, because he had filled some post in the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbon family. He survived the reign of terror 
by living in the greatest privacy, at an obscure place called Milly, 

terwards so piously illustrated by his son. There the poet 
passed a long and innocent childhood, and only left it when he 
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PORTRAIT OF M. DE LAMARTINE. 


entered the College of the Peres de la Foi, at Bel’ @. After leay- 
ing college, and about the year 1809, Lamartine lived at Lyons, 
and from thence made a short trip to Italy, and then-p ed to 
Paris, where for some time he lived a gay and joyous life, dream- 
ing, and writing, and fancying he was a dramasic poet, for which, 
of all things, his genius is the most umsuitgble. In 1813, his 
health being affected, he revisited Italy. The fall of the empire 
and the restoration had a considerable change in the destiny ot 
the poet. Nurtured in sentiments and opinions wholly op; 

to the revolution, he had never acknowledged the sway of Napo- 
leon. It was to him but the rule of brute force, of numbers, and 
of the sword. He entered as an officer in the garde du in 
1814, but did not resume his post after the hundred days, his 
life presents no event of note till 1820, when his “‘ Meditations 
Poetiques” were first given to the world. The advent of a great 
poet was at once acknowledged. The work became universally 
popular, and, thanks to Lamartine, France believed once more in 
poetry, the eternity of love, and the beauty of nature—things that 
the verse-makers of the century had wholly forgotten. He profit- 
ed by the popularity his name had acquired, and entered on the 
career of diplomacy ; he was attached to the French Legation of 
Florence. He has been an exception to the common lot of poets, 
being blest with fame, wealth, and a marriage of affection. In 
1830, he was admitted a Member of the Academy, and since that 
time he has travelled in the east, of which voyage he has given a 
most eloquent description to the world. 


THE MAY-POLE. 
The scene, below is one ting a May-day scene in merry 
England, in olden time. e occasion‘was made a gala day then, 


and lads and lasses gathered about the base of May-pole, 
chose their queen, and twined the fragrant wreaths about her brow 
as a fitting crown. Around this loved symbol of springtime gath- 
er old and young, and dance with nimble feet and as light. 
O, it is a joyous sight, a sight of olden time, a sight still to be 
seen"in some of the-retired rural districts of England, where the 
heavy tread of progress has not entirely obliterated the pleasant 
usages of the past. Would that May-day were again esteemed as 
it was once esteemed,—would there was once again shown the 
joyousness of heart that made the heel light and the laugh loud, 
that lent gaiety to youth, and associated relaxation from labor 
with festive enjoyment, on this auspicious day which ushers 
in the spring. In this country the occasion is more generally 
heeded than many people are aware of, especially in New Eng- 
land, where May morni 


acter for ion. On 298, the reader will find the 
story connected with the picture we 


A SCENE DESCRIPTIVE OF MAY-DAY IN OLDEN 


is a period for happy reunions, and | 
4 bouquet presentations, and other matters of an appropriate char- 


’ the barricades in the streets carried with 


BARON HAYNAU, 

The Baron Haynau, whose conduct in the late Hungarian war 
was stained with such acts of atrocity as will long cause his name 
to be held in execration throughout Eu , is etated to be a nat- 
ural son of the Duke of Hesse, by a goldsmith’s daughter. He 
was born at Cassel, in the year 1786, and appears to have been 
long notorious for his eccentricities, which, when he was for some 
time in military command at Gratz, led to his. being considered 
insane. Upon ‘the recall of Baron Welden from the superior 
command of the Austrian troops, he was replaced by Baron Hay- 
nau, who was appointed under the style and title of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Austrian army in the kingdom of Hungary and 
the ere ry A of Transylvania; he being, at the same time, 
charged with the direction of the government in both those coun- 


PORTRAIT OF BARON HAYNAU. 


tries, declared in a state of siege. He, probably, may have been 
considered to have gained this distinction by his cruelties, when, 
on the 30th of March, he arrived with an imperial force and a bat 
tering train before Brescia, which had revolted against the Aus- 
trians. After a six hours’ bombardment, the city was entered, 
slaughter, and the 
beautiful city almost razed to the ground. In August, he added 
to his inglorious conquest the capture of Szegedin ; and, within a 
week, he led the imperial army to Temeswar, where a sanguinary 
conflict ensued, which terminated in the utter defeat of the. Hun- 
garians. At the close of the war, Haynan carried into effect the 


exactions from the Hungarians with such unsparing , that 
he received the imperial command to retire to less active ice. 
Nevertheless, so strange is human nature in some of its phases, 


and so notorious are the Austrians for their inconsistency, that we 
find this execrated commander’s conduct receiving their approval ; 
and a deputation, consisting of a number of the most distinguished 


citizens of Pesth, presenting a most beautiful album to eral 
Haynau, as a “ token of gratitude!” In this country, as well as 
in Europe, his name is detested, and his memory will be handed 


down to posterity, coupled with the epithet of the “woman-whipper” 
and the Austrian “human-butcher.” He has gone to his long home 
now, having lately died, and it is said that ths death was partially 
caused by his remorse, and the annoyance caused by the publicity 
of his crimes. Even his own people despised him, and he was too 
cruel even for the emperor, who more than once censured him for 
severity. The reception which this monster in human re- 
ceived in London, where the mob turned ont en masse and belab- 
ored him with broom-handles and besmeared him with filth, is 
well known to the readers of our paper. The “ woman-whipper” 
was glad to hide his “diminished head,” and to make the best 
of his way out of England under cover of a disguise. Such be 
the fate of all tyrants! 
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Tinge it with confessing blushes, 
That she will a mother soon 
Be to many @ rose in June! 
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COMPANION. 


APPROACH OF MAY. 
She comes—the varied vernal May ! 
Let’s haste to gather our “ souqust!”’ 
First, the peerless primrose flowers, 
Culled along the wayside bowers ; 
Twine them with the crowsfoot creeping, 
And “the shepherd’s glass” that, sleeping, 
In the meadow loves to lie 
Till the dewy grass be dry! 
Here are yellow cowslips glowing — 
And blue violets scarce showing 
Their sweet eyes like a maiden when 
She hears love's first confession word, 
And turns away—nor looks again, 
Save as a startied trembling bird! 
This white and rosy May will twine 
Most sweetly with the young woodbine 
And sprinkle these gay butterflies— 
The mockery of their different dyes, 
The sulphur. peacock, tortoise-shell, 
Will harmonize our garland well! 
And wisely, too, a moral show, 
That they when touched away will fly— 
Like worldly joy that oft we know 
Upon the tasting lip will die! 
“ Forget-me-not,” and harebell, too, 
And the field hyacinth so blue ; 
Besides the flower to which, they say, 
Narcissus gazed himself away 
In mirror of a glassy stream! 
Forsooth! some poet’s fancy dream ! 
Crocus, with its varied hues, 
Let us mid our sweets infuse ; 


* © Queen of meadow, and the bloom, 


Sembling bee without his hum. 
Orchis, with deceiving form, 
Mimicking the insect swarm ! 


. Lords and ladies spotted gay 


We will range in bright array! 
Everything of grove or field 

The “ painted populace” can yield! 

Next we’ll skim the streamlet’s wave 

For the lotus-flowers that lave, 

Blue and yellow blossoms spread 

Widely o’er their rocking bed! 

Now from lowly let us climb, 

To snatch a garland from the lime ; 

Or the infant oaks’ first budding, — 
And the perfumed chestnut studding 
His green lawn-like leaves with flowers, 
That, as distant castle-towers, a 
Frown their battlements of fear, m4 
Till their sweetness draws you near, © 

And you find that peace and leve a 
Are mingling kisses sweet above, : 
Mid the blossoms that afar . 
Seemed the mimic homes of war! 

Through the garden’s richer store 
We will range to gather more! 


—But hold! not rudely be the task commenced, 


The garden is the Rose’s Palace ferced 
By ancient hands of cunning artifice! — 


All other flowers are menials.to her there ;— 


SuLTANA she, to one sole sacrifice 


Tn love’s devotion, which she will not share 


With aught of earth beside! 
Tis a sweet theme, 


Which many a muse before has tried ;— 


Let none now deem . 
The hands profane which touch the lyre, 
They but essay (it were no crime t’ aspire) 
To sing again that oft-sung tale: 

Tue Mar-Rosz AND Tax 
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Of all the fair months that round the sun ij , 
In light-linked dance their circles run, tay 
& We frolic while "tis May. aS 
Phetr checkered shade, (= Ne “al 
ry Fans the chesk of wanton spring ; | 
SAN Ere the summer’s burning flushes di; 4 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE FAY OF THE FALLS. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 
When nature lies calmly in midnight repose, 
And the anvil no longer rings sharp on the ear, 
A melody floats from the wave as it flows, 
In murmurs of sweetness enchanting to hear: 
Hark! distant and dying, that silvery voice calls, 
°T is the soft melting lay of the fay of the falls. 


How plaintive its accents! it murmurs in sighs, 
Till the air seems to thrill with its exquisite flow ; 
And the stars, looking pensively down from the skies, 
In sympathy throb with a tremulous glow: 
List! distant and dying, that voice ever calls, 
And sweet is the song of the fay of the falls. 


It mourns for the days when along the green shore 
The thick-flowering spray drooped its bloom to the stream, 
And the red hunter’s bark the bright wave floated o'er, 
Ere the bills had re-echoed the clangor of steam : 
Now distant and dying, a voice sadly calls, 
°T is the tremulous tones of the fay of the falls. 


The shore is despoiled of its green forest bowers, 

Where nature's sweet warbiers their carols awoke, 
And the wild deer have fied for the dun city towers 

By the marge of the stream with its din and its smoke: 
And distant and dying, beyond its brown walls, 
At the noon of the night, sings the fay of the falls. 


The dark clouds of water-fowl come 
To scream mid the rushes in wildest of glee ; 
The dull notes of commerce have usurped the shore, 
While it burdens each wave going down to the sea; 
Now distant and dying, that pensive voice calls, 
In the soft melting strains of the fay of the falls. 


Sing on, mournful spirit ! thy song shall ne'er cease, 
While the wave hurries on to its home in the main ; 
But ever, when earth is reposing in peace, 
{nto night's listening ear pour thy soul-melting strain ; 
And, as distant and dying, we list to its calis, 
Our hearts shall respond to the fay of the falls. 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A BUNCH OF MAY FLOWERS. 


BY MISS AGNES LESLIE. 


“©, why thus longing—why forever 
For the far-off. unattained and dim ; 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn?” 


ANEMONE, crocus, crown imperial, violets, daffodils, the bright 
yellow colt’s foot, the sweet-smelling, trailing arbutus, and rich 
clusters of columbine, securely fastened in an exquisite pearl and 
silver bouquet-holder, gave their mute May greeting to bright 
Laura Ainslee, as she awoke from her rosy slumbers. They 
were lying close, close to her cheek, and yet wet with the morn- 
ing dew ; how they smelt of the spring, the green grass, and the 
fresh earth. ‘“‘ Who in the world could have sent them?” Yes, 
examine them as carefully as you please, Miss Laura, you will be 
none the wiser; only your own name, written upon a slip of 
paper, half hid amid the buds and blossoms, and in a hand-writ- 
ing not at all familiar, rewards your anxious search. 

She dressed herself with alacrity, and ran down stairs eagerly 
to her mother. 

“ Who sent these, mother, do you know ?” 

“No; I found them tied upon the door-knob, almost before 
light, and I told Biddy to lay them on your pillow ; but you had 
better put them in water, and come to your breakfast, for Maggie 
is just going to ring the bell.” 

What a precious bit of romance this was, for this little ro- 
mantic brain of hers, and how glad she felt the hand-writing was 


unfamiliar ; though she “ might have known it never could have 
been Charley Winthrop, or Harley Etheridge,—they never would 
have thought of anything so altogether recherche and delightful. 
Perhaps it was the dark-eyed stranger, who looked upon her so 
admiringly at church last Sunday, and somebody said he was a 
senator to Congress, or something of that sort,—and hadn’t she 
a right to look high; wasn’t her father a judge—Judge Ainslee— 
and the richest man in Willowdale?’ Up went her pretty head 
at this thought—a higher toss than usual—and a mysterious 
glance was sent to the May flowers, now reposing luxuriously in 
a vase of water. But not a word of all this did she speak to her 
wise father, for well she knew he heartily hated anything roman- 
tic or sentimental, but ate her breakfast in decorous silence. 

That evening, when Harley Etheridge called to bid her good- 
by, previous to starting for the west, he found the little lady very 
absent and nonchalant, and, instead of playing his favorite music, 
she sang some noisy bravura, which she knew he detested. Yet 
there was no evidence, in his manner, that she annoyed him. He 
gradually relapsed into as provoking a nonchalance as her own, 
and even jested her about Charley Winthrop; he “had heard 
there was some flirtation in that quarter.” “Charley Winthrop, 
indeed !” with what inimitable disdain she scouted the very idea. 


“ Not a straw did she care for him or any other of the Willow- 
dale gallants ; she looked higher ;” and suiting the action to the 
thought, she glanced up at the vase of flowers. Harley Ethe- 
ridge’s eyes followed the upward direction of hers, and met them 
on the return with such a questioning gaze, that spite of berself, 
the color deepened in her cheek to a most vexatious and uncom- 
fortable crimson. “Saucy fellow! what business had he to gaze 
upon her thus?” Just one week since she would scarcely have 
doubted the propriety of this; but the comfortable feeling of im- 


portance and mystery that bouquet had inspired, effected the 
change. 

Only did the old manner of devotion return to him. 
When he rose to go, he approached to where she was standing, 
beside the marble mantel, and lifting his hand to her cherished 
gift, said gently : “‘ Will you not bestow a single flower upon me, 
Laura, before I leave you ?” 

Those flowers! those precious flowers!—it seemed a sacrilege 
to think of robbing them to bestow upon another! She mur- 
mured out something about their being a “‘ present,” but it was 
too late; he had severed a smali sprig of the purple columbine, 
and was quietly fastening it in his bosom. She was flushed with 
resentment when he looked up, but without noticing it he took 
her hand in his and said : 

“Do you know what this signifies, Laura *” 

“She did not know, nor did she care,” and flinging his hand 
away, hardly awaited his departure, before she left the room. 

After her passion had had time to subside, remorseful feelings 
came over her. “ Harley had gone away—perhaps forever ;” she 
was “sorry she had treated him so harshly.” Thus a week passed 
by, and in the meantime, though hearing nothing more from her 
mysterious inamorato, her interest had not abated one whit. She 
felt confident some other token would be reéeived, though she 
was not a little fluttered and surprised when it did come, at the 
beginning of the second week, in the shape of a gilt-edged and 
highly perfumed note, written in the same unknown hand-writ- 
ing, containing only the following request: 

“ Will Miss Laura Ainslee receive the giver of the May flow- 
ers—Ernest Leighton—on Tuesday evening, with her friend, Mrs. 
Rogers # OaKLanps.” 

This was better than she had expected. That dear Mrs. Rog- 
ers, who had travelled all over Europe, and knew everybody. It 
must be some of her friends, perhaps a count, or at least a fellow 
traveller of note. But she would not be too eager,—not she,—so 
a note, with this dignified return, was despatched, penned daintily 
on dainty paper : 

“Miss Ainslee will be happy to receive Mrs. Rogers and any 
of her friends ;” signed, sealed, and directed to “ Ernest Leigh- 
ton—Oaklands.” “ Ernest Leighton! what an aristocratic name, 
and how well Laura Leighton would sound.” . 

All the next day she was nervous and absent-minded ; Biddy 
said more than once she “ believed the craythur was bewitched.” 

Fortunately these long, leaden days will come to an end, and 
it was a relief to Laura when she saw the sun go down. Then 
the question arose, what should be.worn on this interesting occa- 
sion? ‘“ Blue was too sentimental ;—pink?”’ she had no thick 
dress of that color, and it was too cool to wear a thin one. At 
length, a plain, light lilac cashmere was chosen, and with a van- 
dyke collar of French embroidery, she really looked very lovely. 
A few geranium leaves, and their bright scarlet blossoms in her 
braids, completed the toilet. Before the twilight had quite 
faded, a phaeton rolled up the avenue and stopped at the garden- 
gate. How her heart beat as she watched the stranger assist 
Mrs. Rogers to alight. In a few moments they were in her pres- 
ence. 

“« My friend, Mr. Leighton, Miss Ainslee.” As he bowed over 
her hand, a pair of dark eyes met hers with such a thrilling glance 
of passionate tenderness that her own sank beneath them, and 
her fingers grew cold and tremulous in his warm pressure. Even 
by that gray light she could see how handsome he was, her beau 
ideal indeed. Of manly height, with a profusion of black, silky 
hair, black moustache, and whiskers, whose raven tint added to 
the brilliancy of his white teeth whenever he spoke or smiled,— 
he never laughed,—but such a smile!—it was worth a dozen 
common laughs. Laura thought ; but we are not expected to take 
her word for it, my dear reader, for she looked through love’s 
eyes, you know. 

They talked as most people do, I presume—about the weather, 
their neighbors, the last new book, and gradually came to foreign 
topics, wherein Mr. Leighton seemed perfectly at home, and 
Laura discovered that he was an Englishman. 

When Mrs. Rogers bade her adieu, she said, with a spice of 
mischief in her usual quiet manner, “I want you to come over 
and pass the day with me to-morrow, Laura dear; you must not 
say me nay; Ernest will come for you in the phaeton;” and 
then those dark eyes looked into her own again, and those deep 
tones murmured in her ear, “ Will you not let me have that pleas- 
ure, Miss Ainslee?”’ Miss Ainslee answered “ yes,” I suppose, 
for the gentleman’s face looked radiantly happy as he said “ good 
night.” 

The acquaintance progressed rapidly after this, amid daily 
walks and drives; and at last Laura was betrothed to this hand- 
some young Englishman, with only the knowledge of Mrs. Rog- 
ers. Notwithstanding her love for him—for she did love him 
with all the romantic affection of her little heart—this secret 
troubled her. She had never before concealed anything of a re- 
sponsible nature from her parents, and now only yielded to the 
arguments and persuasions of her lover, who wished to receive 
letters from England before a disclosure was made. 

There was something, too, in the manner of Leighton, that an- 
noyed her since her betrothal. He was yet kind and tender, but 
the hourly devotion, the lover’s glance that followed her wherever 
she moved, was wanting. With the certainty of her affection, he 
had become a man of the gay world again, fond of his eigars, 
politics, hunting, and chess. Now all these things were very 
tiresome to Laura. She had been accustomed to entire devotion, 
and unlimited attention she expected as her due. Once or twice 
she rebelled, but the good humored indifference with which it was 
received told her how useless it was; and so she resigned herself 
to her fate with what patience she might. 


“You must make allowances for Ernest’s education, Laura,’ 
said Mrs. Rogers, at one time. “He has been brought up with 
all the indulgences and luxuries of an elder son and heir in one 
of the wealthiest families of England. He has passed his time, 
or a great deal of it, on the continent; and with such abundant 
means, such a life is not calculated to make an ascetic of a young 
man by any means.” 

“T wish to heaven he had been brought up in New England,” 
replied Laura, passionately. 

“ But Laura dear, you never would have fancied him, even if 
he had been as elegant and charming as he is, if that had been 
the case.” 

She could only acknowledge her error with bitter tears. 

One day she had been sent for from the Oaklands for a picnic, 
in the woods adjoining the house, but the day proving stormy 
they were obliged to remain in doors. 

The conversation ran 01 theatricals ; and while discussing the 
inerits of a star that had shone on the Italian stage, a year or two 
previous, Mrs. Rogers smilingly observed: ‘‘ You were very much 
enamored of Madame ——, at that time, Ernest, were you not?” 


Laura was horror-struck, and expected an indignant denial ; 
but quietly taking his cigar from his lips (for Ernest was privi- 
leged to smoke anywhere, and at all times), he negligently 
knocked the ashes out of the open window, and smiling, as one 
smiles when he remembers some innocent little folly of his 
youth, he replied : 

“ Yes, I was, desperately. How I used to await herecoming at 
the carriage, after a play, to obtain a smile, and what money I 
spent in bouquets and trinkets.” 

“Did she love you, Ernest ?”’ questioned Laura. 

“Love me, my dear girl!—no more than half a dozen others, 
I presume.” 

“ What a sin for a woman, and a widow!” exclaimed she, in- 
dignantly. 

“A widow!” laughed Leighton, highly amused; “who said 
she was a widow? [er husband was as veritable a piece of Ital- 
ian flesh and blood as I have seen.” 

“ And you in love with her, and making her presents! You 
ought—” 

“Gently, gently, my dear; don’t you know these Italian women 
are privileged to have a score of gallants, or cavaliers ; and young 
men, for want of something better to do, haunt their footsteps, 
and load them with gifts. It’s the way of the world, ma chere.” 

“It’s a way I don’t like,” said Laura, with energy; “and if 
that’s the way of the world I don’t want to be in it,”—and she 
burst into tears. 

Mrs. Rogers withdrew ; foreseeing the coming storm, she judged 
rightly it would be none the better for her presence. 

Leighton threw his cigar from the window, and came to her 
side. 

“Don’t weep, Laura ; this is nothing, I assure you. My dar- 
ling has been such a little country girl, that she knows nothing of 
the world outside.” 

“‘ And she don’t want to know if that’s the way of it ;” drying 
her tears, and choking back the sobs with an effort. 

“ Nay, dear, you will get used to it.” 

“Never! I cannot bear to think that a man to whom I have 
given my love should have haunted the steps of a stage actress ; 
that the lips which have been pressed to mine should have first 
been sullied by that woman’s hand.” 

“Sullied! nonsense, Laura, you’re 4 little simpleton; these 
things are as common as life itself; and you will not find one 
man out of a thousand who has been exempt from them, and that 
one is sure to be some stupid person or other.” 

“ Ernest, I know it is not so; I know that there are men of 
polished manners, fine intellect, and warm, noble hearts, who are 
good men, what J call thoroughly good men, who would no more 
stoop to such follies, than they would sacrifice their right hands.” 

“ Can you name them ?”—in a slightly ironical tone. 

“ Yes, my father, and Harley Etheridge.” 

“ Ah, and who is this Harley—a former lover ?”’ 

“ Mr. Leighton judges others by himself—I don’t cast off lovers 
like gloves.” 

The gentleman rose. “ And Miss Ainslee is very complimen- 
tary. Do you know that twice within these few moments you 
have said words, which, from a man, I would not have overlooked 
without satisfaction ?”’ 

Without replying to his question she exclaimed in withering 

tones : 
“ Satisfaction ! that is another of your world’s Christian usages, 
I suppose ; which means that you would have taken upon your- 
selves the responsibility of each other’s lives, contrary to the 
divine law, which says, ‘ vengeance is mine.’ ” 

“Miss Ainslee is getting quite enthusiastic in her moral lecture ; 
perhaps if Mr. Etheridge were here—the model of propriety—he 
could appreciate 

“I wish to heaven you were more like him, Ernest Leighton.” 

“T don’t,”—smoothing his moustache with provoking coolness. 
“The dull-prig.” 

“He is not a dull prig!—you libel the noblest nature in the 
world by that speech.” 

“One would certainly think you loved him, by the way in 
which you defend his good qualities.” 

“« He was the best friend I ever had ; I wish I could have loved 
him.” And the repressed tears gushed forth again. 

“Laura, my own Laura, my best beloved, forgive me for the 
deception 1 have practised. Look at me as I am, dearest, and 
say you will love me as Iam.” 

The changed tones—so like, and yet so unlike, Ernest Leigh- 
ton’s. She turned her face to his. On the carpet lay the silky 
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black hair, the whiskers and moustache ; and before her knelt 
Harley Etheridge. a 
“ Harley !—Ernest !” 

“ Yes, my beloved, it is Harley, who loves you with fond and 
earnest devotion. Forgive me, Laura, for the part I have played. 
I knew you would have no idea of the fate to which you would 
have wedded yourself. A New England girl, brought up relig- 
iously as you have been, is no fit companion for a rich and reck- 
less, idle man. And it is such a3 these who are mostly possessed 
of the fascinations which captivate romantic young hearts—par- 
don me for saying it, Laora—like your own. I knew, as plain 
Harley Etheridge, the chances were sadly against me—for you 
were full of the mystery and romance of a warm, enthusiastic 
nature. As you see,I did not go west; despairing of winning 
your affections as I was, I bethought me of this plan. I imme- 
diately confided it to my cousin, Mrs. Rogers, who entered into 
the scheme with great avidity. I have always possessed the art 
of imitation from boyhood, and have often deceived people in 
adjoining rooms by imitating the voice of a friend whom I chanced 
to know ; so I had no difficulty in varying my tones to a foreign 
accent. The false whiskers, moustache and false hair, the indo- 
lent carriage and dandy costume, did the rest. And now, Laura, 
can you forgive me ?” 

“ Forgive you, Harley! I am so glad that you are not Ernest 
Leighton, with his abominable cigars, hunting, and chess. You 
haven’t acquired the habit with the feigning, have you, Harley ?” 

“No, my love,” he replied, laughingly ; “it has been pretty 
hard work to pursue them with the avidity I have, and I shall be 
very glad to relinquish them.” 

“ And then that Madame ——; I shudder to think of it.” 


“ And I, Laura, never loved and admired you more than when 
I heard such noble sentiments from your lips. They are what 
every woman should hold and maintain, as earnestly as you have 
done. If women were less reserved in such opinions as these, if 
they would openly scorn the fashionable sinner, as they do the 
sin, vice would be far less attractive, even to its votaries. Men 
would not dare as they do to steep themselves to the very lips in 
profligacy, and then approach the purest women of the land, and 
think themselves none the worse for it. Laura, it is women them- 
selves, after all, who countenance such things with their smiles ; 
for do they not mingle with them in the ball-room, and listen to 

* their honeyed words with flattering attention? Is not such a man 
oftenest the favorite guest amid a whole family of pure-hearted 
girls, who would scorn the very présence of a woman with but half 
the weight of guilt upon her soul ; while he is cited as the captivat- 
ing, yet rather wild, Mr.——* And even the father says, as I 
have heard fathers say myself,—‘ O, he will sow his wild oats by- 
and-by.’ O, my beloved,—in the words of an English writer,— 
‘that the young girl would take on faith what only bitter experi- 
ence can make her know ; that the captivating lover, so winning 
in his smiles, so ready in his speech, so bold in his looks, who 
plans to come, and see, and conquer—and meets too often a 
Cwsar-like success—has purchased his power by the sacrifice of 
every attribute that would have been a fair barter for her love ; 
that his ease and self-possession are the proof that he is acting an 
often rehearsed part ; that he can no more respond to her gushing 
tenderness, her perfect faith, and her elysian dreams, than a tree, 
whose roots have been charred by a forest fire, can send forth 
fresh green leaves and balmy blossoms. O, that she would believe 
that the soul’s modesty is not confined to one sex, and that it is 
most frequently the bashful lover, who stammers forth his love, 
who has no eloquent phrases in which to express it, whose cheek 
changes and whose tones falter as much as do her own, who has 
for her the heart’s wealth of a pure unsullied passion, and the 
tideless tenderness which alone ean satisfy her heart’s vague 
aspirations !” 

She looked upon him as he spoke. She sawhis hazel eyes light 
up, and his tones deepen with feelings that were an honor to his 
young manhood, And it was such a man as this, whom she had 
thought inferior to an Ernest Leighton. With beautiful ingenu- 
ousness she placed her hands in his, saying : 

“ Harley, it is I who should say forgive,—it is I only who should 
be the one to'suffer. I was blind until now, and you have restored 
my soul’s sight. Can you overlook my foolish, foolish romance, 
and not quite despise me ¢” r 

He took her to his heart. 

“ Laura, [knew you were, after all,a noble-minded woman ; all 
I wanted was to remove the veil,—and I have my reward. I would 
not change places with an emperor now. I will await no longer 
an interview with your father. I knew his sound common sense 
and precision in business matters would require something more 
decified in the knowledge of a son-in-law, than Ernest Leighton 
was prepared to give. He has known Harley Etheridge long 
enough, I trust, to give him his treasure without fear.” 

Judge Ainslee gave his most hearty approval and consent to 
Harley’s proposals, and on the wedding day said, with more 
pleasantry than he was often wont to indulge in, “I am glad you 
did n’t let your romantic notions spoil you for a sensible man, 
Laura.” 

“My bunch of May flowers were not all romance, after all, 
Harley,” she smilingly replied. 
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is wealth is vanity, and 
era t; but knowledge is ecstatic in en ent, alin 
in space, and infinite in the per- 
ance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger, s no expense, 
looks in the volcano, dives into the ocean, perforates the earth, 
wings its flight into the skies, explores sea and land, contemplates 
the distant, examines.the minute, comprehends’the great, ascends 
to the sublime—no place too remote for its grasp, no height too 
exalted for its reach.—De Witt Clinton. , 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE LAMENT OF AGE. 7% 


BY J. HUNT, JR. e 


Dear to my heart were the light and the rays. 
Which beamed in the season of youth’s blessed days, a 


: Long ago; 
Vice had no seat on the throne of my heart ; 
Hope was my pole-star. and virtue my chart ; 
Truth bade me never from honor depart, 
Long, long ago. 


Bright was the future I used to behold, 
Now to me only a tale that is told, 
Long ago ; 
Then how I sighed for the wisdom of age, 
Read with delight on its promising page, 
Thought that no error my mind could engage, 
Long, long ago. 


Vain and delusive has life proved to be ; 
Age has lost all its relish to me, 
Long ago; 
Joy has forsaken me here on the earth ; 
Death too, has ravished my family hearth, 
Would that {’d died in the days of my mirth, 
Long, long ago. 


(Written for 
THE STUDENT’S COMPOSITION. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


A wumper of years ago I took it in my head to prepare myself 
for a school teacher, and with this aim I repaired to the small, 
retired village of O——, in the State of Vermont, where there 
Was an academy for that purpose. The preceptor was a kind- 
hearted old man, a graduate from old Harvard, and one who 
spared no pains in bestowing knowledge upon those who sought 
it at his hands. There were about forty young men in the acad- 
emy when I entered, most of whom were ambitious to become 
péedagogues. The room in which I was quartered contained two 
beds, and two sleepers were appointed to each. Jack B——, a 
good-hearted, intelligent fellow from Burlington, was my mate, 
and Sam J—— and Jerry P—— occupied the other bed. Jerry 
P—— isour hero. He was a simple-minded genius, from the 
western part of Coos county, N. H., and the end and aim of his 
ambition was to become a “schoolmaster;” but the aspiring 
youth had sadly mistaken his mental abilities. He could pace off 
an acre of land much more correctly than he could measure an 
angle, and he could distinguish the difference between a bow and 
a yoke more readily than he could tell an arc from a sine. He 
managed the noun proper, and by dint of considerable exertion he 
learned to distinguish the verb from the participle. 

One Satafay forenddn our preceptor gave out the subject for 
a composition to be written by each of the scholars and read on 
the next Saturday. It was to be in the form of an “ Address to 
Modern Greece.” - 

Bright and early on the following week we commenced scratch- 
ing together ideas for the composition, and by Monday evening 
some of us had sketched down the proposed heads, ‘Tuesday 
morning, as soon as he had done his breakfast, Jack B—— went 
up to our room, and he found Jerry in the act of ransacking Sam 
J——’s portfolio. 

“ What ye up to, Jerry ?” asked Jack. 

“T’'ll tell yer,” returned Jerry, with admirable self-composure, 
“Twas jest goin’ to look at Sam’s composition, ‘cause I was 
afeared ’at I might git mine jes like hisn, an’ I don’t want to do 
that, yer know.” 

“ Of course not,” said Jack. 

When Jack came down he informed us of what Jerry was up 
to. We knew that he would steal our thoughts and apply them 
as his own, if he could get at them, and we determined to punish 
him for his plagiaristic curiosity. A plan was concocted among 
us, and we had no doubt he would fall into the trap. 

“ Jack,” said Sam J——., as we were all in our room on the 
next evening, “have you begun your composition yet ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let’s hear part of it.” 

“You'll steal it.” 

“No, we wont,” returned Sam and myself. 

“ Wont you, Jerry ?” 

“No, I swar I wont,” uttered Jerry, with an uncommon degree 
of earnestness. 

“ Well, boys,” said Jack, as he took a piece of paper from his 
pocket, “I haven’t got it finished yet, and I may alter this some 
when I copy it off; but I think it’s good, what there is of it.” 
And thus speaking, the wag spread himself, and in a serio-comic 
tone, pretending to read from the paper he held, he commenced : 

“Mr. Grecians! You have a country vast and unbounded, and 
a territory unseeable. Why should you rest like a huge cod upon 
your knives, while the ancient Patagonians are ravaging your 
country like the musquitoes of the Dismal Swamp ?” 

And thus Jack went on for about five minutes, Sam and myself 
holding our sides, and Jerry gaping in absorbed wonder at the 
grandiloquent language he heard. 

“ There, what do you think of that?” cried Jack, as he closed. 

“ Capital!” uttered Sam.# 

“ Good !” echoed I. . 

“ Pooty good; but om! extr’or’nary,” responded Jerry, with 
a self-gratulatory chuckle. 


“It’s better than you can write, at any rate,” retorted Jack, 


pretending fo be highly indignant at the slur that was thus cast 
upon the result of his literary labors. 

“Do’no’ ’bout that,” said Jerry. 

“ Well, we ’ll see.” 

On the next morning Jerry was busy with his pen, and we 
could see that his countenance was lighted up with an immense 
enthusiasm. On the followirg evening we each, with the excep- 
tion of Jerry, pretended to recite such parts of our composition as 
we had prepared, and we could not fail to see that the ambitious 
student received all we said as real gospel. 

“ Mr. Grecians!” exclaimed Sam, “why should you let the pol- 
luting foot of Ethiopia’s tyrannical exiles crush your vast State- 
house into the dust?” 

“First rate!” yelled Jack. “Egad, that’s a point worth magk- 
ing. ‘Ethiopia’s tyrannical exiles’ is good.” 

Like sentences were eloquently pronounced, and like remarks 
were made, and when we retired to rest that night, we felt assured 
that Jerry had got his cue. 

Saturday at length came, and quite a number of visitors were 
present to hear the exercises. Fortunately it happened that Jerry - 
was called upon to read his production before either of us there. 
Several of the younger scholars had read theirs to good accept- 
ance, and in turn our hero was called up. 

“Well, P——, have you prepared anything?” asked the 
teacher, who had rather doubted Jerry’s ability so to do. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jerry, as he started to his feet. 

“ Ah—then we ’ll hear it.” 

Jerry unrolled his document and planted himself in the most 
commanding attitude he could assume. His manuscript was held 
in the left hand, while the right was elevated most imposingly 
above his head. All was still and quiet. . 

“« Mr. Grecians!” thundered Jerry, in a tone that made the old 
walls shake, and at the same time bringing his fist down with a 
crash upon the bench before him. “ You have a country very 


’ vast and extremely unbounded. It cannot beseen! Why should 


you let the ancient Patagonians come upon you, while you are 
resting like huge cods upon your bloody knives? Cannot the 
thunders of the tramping feet of Ethiopia’s tyrannical exiles 
arouse you from your sleepy slumbers ? Away with such thoughts, 
and buckle on your cannons! Beat your swords into plough- 
shares, and march on to the terrible fight. While you rest asleep 
in your vast State-house, the great hosts of Venus are coming upon 
you! The locusts of Iceland are already overrunning your apple- 
trees, and eating away the underpinning of your great temple of 
Mammon, and before you know it, the terrible rocks will tumble 
down and crush your poor bones like dry sticks !” 


Jerry stopped to take breath. The preceptor had been at first 
wonder-struck, but a broad smile gradually spread over his fea- 
tures, and at length he had to force his handkerchief into his 
mouth to keep from roaring outright. Down the cheeks of Jack 
B——, Sam J—— and myself the tears were rolling as we held 
our shaking sides, and as the old preceptor’s eyes at length fell 
upon us he seemed to comprehend the truth. 

“ Mister Grecians!” again thundered Jerry, with increased elo- 
quence. “I am astonished that your magnificent mummies 
should be left to run loose in the highways of your unbounded 
country, while you—” 

“Stop! stop!” burst from the old preceptor’s lips, and the 
roar which he could no longer control burst forth. This unloosed 
the restraint that had been making hideous the faces of the schol- 
ars and visitors, and a simultaneous burst of laughter shook the 
whole building. 

“ Mister Grecians !” 

“ Stop, Jerry—do, for heaven's sake! Where did you get that 
stuff?” 

“J writ it, sir,” returned the unlucky wight. 

“Well, don’t read any more of it now.” 

Jerry P—— was dumbfounded, and mechanically he sunk into 
his seat. Jack B—— was next called upon. Jack’s composition 
was not only good, but it betrayed considerable knowledge of 
Grecian history, and as he proceeded with it poor Jerry began to 
see into what a wicked snare he had fallen, and as soon as the 
school was dismissed he seized his hat and skulked away. Our 
preceptor called upon us to remain, but when we informed him of 
Jerry’s attempt to steal our composition, he had no reproof to 


administer. 

During the remainder of the term, Jerry P—— went by the 
name of “ Mr. Grecian,” and when the term was closed, he, with 
the rest of us, applied for a certificate to the effect that he would 
make a “ schoolmaster.” 

“Well, now,” Jerry exclaimed, as he entered our room, hold- 
ing @ folded paper in his hand, “I got my certificate, and I 
know’d I should.” 

Of eourse we were much surprised at this announcement, and 
with considerable ctiriosity we asked to leok at the document. 

“What yer laughing at?” he asked, as we looked at the 
“recommendation.” 

“ Nothing,” we replied. 

The missive read as follows : 

“To all School Committees whom it may concern:—Jerry P——, 
the bearer, is a young man of excellent morals, and you will find 
it highly edifying to examine him previous to placing him in charge of 
a school. (Signed) 

Principal of O——— Academy.” 


The old preceptor could not find it in his heart to refuse Jerry a 
certificate, and so he had given him this inoffensive missive. I 
never heard that “Mr. Grecian” obtained a school, though he 
still keeps his teacher’s certificate as a proof that he is eminently 
qualified ; and for the present he confines his genius to tle culti- 
vation of his father’s farm. 
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WEST POINT,N, 
We herewith present 
our readers with the 
third and last series of 
West Point Sketches. 
The picture below con- 
veys a somewhat lim- 
ited idea of the mag- 
nificent view to be ob- 
tained from the ruined 
ramparts of Fort Put- 
nam, on the summit of 
Mount Independence. 
An indescribable thrill 
of emotion is awaken- 
ed in the breast of ev- 
true American, as 
he wanders among the 
grass-grown ruins 
which have 
echoed to the footsteps 
of our patriot sires, 
and, gazing “up, 
below,” drinks 
in ata glance the whole 
lorious landscape. 
ward the south the 
view is circumscribed 
by the Dunderberg, 
Anthony’s Nose, Bare 
Mountain and 
Loaf; while to the 
north the river flows 
far, far below, dotted 
here and there by the 
sails of innumerable 
river craft, with an 
occasional steamer 
ploughing its ceaseless 
way over the bosom of 
the water. On ‘the 
right rises, in towering 
majesty, Breakneck™ 
and Bull Hill, while on 
the left, Old Crownest 
and Butter Hill look 
down with apparent 
contempt upon their 
lesser neighbors. In 
the extreme distance 
is seen the city of New- 
burgh, and its neigh- 
boring town of New 
Windsor, with their 
white walled houses 
istening in the sun- 
eg and shining and 
sparkling like the dew on the grass otf a summer’s morn. But 
who can describe such a scene? It must be seen to be appreci- 
ated, and will amply repay the trouble of climbing to the top of 
Mount Independence to see. The second | engraving repre- 
sents, on the left, the Academy or School. his is a plain, old- 
fashioned building, the upper part of which is devoted to recita- 
tien and lecture rooms, while the first story is used as a riding 
school. The long building on the right of the Academy is the 
New Barratks. The old-fashi ungainly buildings Which 
stood.on the Parade, and which were, up to last summer, used 
for barracks, mess hall, etc., etc., have been razed to the ground, 
and the new granite structure shown in the engraving, and a new 
mess hall, also of granite, erected to fill their places. In the fore- 
— is shown a part of a field battery going through their evo- 
utions, which group is intended to match a similar group repre- 
sented in a former number of the Pictorial. In fact, the view of 
the West Point Hotel, etc., the representation of the Camp 
Ground—both given in Vol. ITI.—and this engraving are pictures 
to match, and give a panoramic view around the Parade, while 


INTERIOR VIEW OF OLD FORT PUTNAM, AT WEST POINT, NEW YORK. 


the view from Fort Putnam comes in as an auxiliary, and com- 
pletes the view around the horizon. Our artist has given us above 
a very faithful representation of the interior of Fort Putnam, as it 
now appears. The sketch represents three of the six vaults which 
remain, and which were built in the walls of the fort, and served 
as barracks, magazines and storehouses. They are faced with 
brick, and are twelve or fourteen feet wide, by as many high, and 
are twenty feet deep. Each one had a fireplace and chimney, and 
loapholes for firing through in case.of- gageck. i 

the ramparts is limestone, and they seem to be so stfongly built, 
as to warrant the conclusion that they may stand for very many 
years yet, as a memento of the days when our ers braved the 
dangers,of the “ battle and the breeze,” to secure their children, 
and their children’s children, the blessings of freedom. The view 
from the rampart has already been spoken of, and we would say 
to the visitor, before leaving this interesting locality, if there is the 
least spark of enthusiasm in your bosom, or if there lurks no feel- 
ing of patriotism there, but a taste for the beautiful in nature, 
enlighten your “inner man,” climb to the top of Mount Indepen- 
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relics of the Revolu- 
tion—to be seen in the 
courtyard of the labo- 
ratory, and of which 
our artist has given us 
a characteristic sketch 
—will afford much in- 
terest to those who are 
fond of relics of times 
It consists of 
a large, brass mortar 
taken from Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, and a por- 
tion of the chain which 
was stretched across 
the Hudson River, at 
West Point, during 
the Revolution. The 
chain is made of bars 
ahout two and a half 
inches square; the 
links are about two 
feet long, and weigh 
about one hundred and forty pounds each. The chain was man- 
ufactured at the Sterling Iron Works, in Orange county, and 
was conveyed to its place of destination link by link, and put 
together there. It was stretched across the river at the narrowest 
, just below the ‘steamboat landing, and was buoyed up on 
of wood, sharpened at the end to lessen the opposition to the 
current, which logs were kept stationary by anchors. By the-side 
of this group, may be seen various cannon, mortars, etc, two of 
the most interesting of Which our artist has thrown in at the sid 
of the map of West Point and its imtnediate neighborhood, repre- 
sented on the opposite page.. That on the right, is a French 
captured at Ticonderoga, while on the left, is one of two , 
field-pieces, of English manufacture, with the monogram of the 
king, G. R , surmounted by the crown, and bearing the follo 
inscription :—‘“ Taken from the British army, and presented, by 
order of the United States in Congress assembled, to Major-Gen- 
eral Greene, as a monument of their high sense of the wisdom 
fortitude and military talents which distinguished his command 
in the Southern department, aud ef the eminent services which, 


VIEW FROM FORT PUTNAM, WEST POINT, N. Y., LOOKING UP THE HUDSON RIVER. 
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amid com and difficulties, he performed for his 
ay’ ber ye 18th, 1783.” During the Revolutionary 
War, West Point was emphatically the key of the country, as it 
commanded the river, oat prevented the British from holding 
communication with*their provinces in Canada. At this point, 
the hill, composed of huge crags and blocks of stone, protrudes to 
the middle of the river, impelling the current to the opposite bank, 
and ease | the channel to less than half a mile in breadth. 
This natural formation was eminently favorable to the object of 
the fortifications erected here. The cliff selected for the fortress 
rises from the river in three retreating terraces; upon the third of 
which, one hundred and eighty-eight feet above the water, and 
reading out into a plain of more than a mile in circumference, 
Fort Clinton was erected. Upon some of the eminences rising 

ill higher in the rear, redoubts were covering this fort; 
¢ of which was Fort Putaam, which may be seen in the engrav- 
ing given upon the last page. On Constitution Island, which 
a mass of rock, towards the opposite side of the river, works of 


strong defence were also constructed. These works were con- 


structed under the direction of the celebrated Kosciusco, as engi- 
neer; to whose memory a monument has been erected about 
thirty rods east of the hotel, in the vicinity of “‘ Kosciusco’s Gar- 
den,” a spot to which the “ Polish chieftain was accustomed to 
These fortifications were defended 


retire for study and reflection.” 


UNIFORMS OF THE CADETS, AT THE MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT. 


8S. MILITARY ACADEMY AND THE NEW BARRACKS, AT WEST POINT, N. Y. 


by four thousand men. They were built in a single year, almost 
without cost to the country. The French engineers, superintend- 
ing the execution of their own plans to the minutest de:ails, 
received no emolument, and the soldiers who labored at them had 
no pay. The British had a strong desire to possess themselves of 
this important post; and its surrender, as is well known, was to 
have been the first fruit of Arnold’s treason, which was providen- 
tially prevented by the detection of Major Andre, and the discov- 
ery of the correspondence in his possession. These grounds, now 
occupied by the national military academy, were ceded to the 
United States Government, by the State of New York, in 1826. 
Here are erected, for the purposes of the institution, the stone 
, #8 seen in the representation which is given above, 
with the necessary accommodations for two hundred and 
cadets, thésumber awiiorized to be received by law ; also a 
three-story building, two hundred and seventy five feet long by 
seventy-five feet wide, for the recitation and drawing-rooms, for 
military exercises in winter, and for a depository of apparatus, 
models, etc. Besides these, there is a beautiful stone building, 
two stories high, one hundred and fifty feet in length by sixty in 
width, in the Gothic style of the period of Elizabeth, designed for 
the library and philosophical apparatus, with an astronomical 
observatory upon one of the three towers with which the north 
front is ornamented, a chapel, a hospital, a mess hall, and seven- 


teen separate dwellings for the officers of the institution, with 
many other necessary buildings. During the months of July and 
August, the cadets leave their barracks, and encamp upon the 
plain ; and their time is devoted toa series of drills and evolutions 
upon parade, which are highly interesting to visitors. We might 
enlarge more fully upon the history of the relics to be seen here, 
as well also as upon that of the institution and fortress at West 
Point. But those who are desirous of learning more of these 
interesting objects, will find in “‘ Lossing’s Field Book of the Rev- 
olution,”—an invaluable guide, not only to West Point, but to 
every spot in our country where Revolutionary relics and reminis- 
cences are to be found—and we cordially recommend the work to 
the of every American. The map we have given will 
enable the visitor tg find all of the localities illustratedor described 
in the various series which we have presented to our readers. As 
a whole, these views will be of particular value to the readers of 
the Pictorial, representing, as they do, a locality of so much 
national interest to all Americans. The students of the academy 
come from nearly every section of the United States, and, of 
course, have friends in all these various localities. To such, the 
engravings we present, will, of course, possess more than ordinary 
interest; while the distant view of old Fort Putnam, which we 
give on the last page of this number, will render this series of 
engravings still more complete. 


REVOLUTIONARY TROPHIES AND RELICS, AT WEST POINT. _ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 


BY HORATIO ALOBR, JR. 


We hired a cottage within sight of the seashore, and there lived happily 
for many months By day we wandered along the strand, entranced with the 
grand music which came pealing out from the vast organ of the sea, and gath- 
ered up Lae sues Which the waters scattered liberaliy at our feet. We felt 
that in the vast cathedral of Nature, whose vaulted roof is the over-archi 
sky, this was the orchestra, and that from no inetrument made by man coul 
we hear music so solemn and ——— But buman recy is of short 
duration. Claribel died, and in grave all my hopes were forever 
-buried.— Thackeray 


In a cottage, by the sea, 

By the ever-rolling sea ; 

Where the surges rage and roar, 
As they dash along the shore, 
With their foaming crests of white, 
Sparkling with reflected light ; 
Where the winds are moaning low 
To the water's ebb and flow; 

In the pleasant days gone by, 
Fied—alas! how silently! 

In that cottage, by the sea, 
Dwelt a maiden fair with me. 


I remember how of yore 

The twain wandered on the shore, 
How we gathered from the strand 
Sea-shelis mingled with the sand; 
How we listened al! the while, 

As in some cathedrai-aisle, 

Yo the music, soft and low, ~ 

Of the waters in their flow ; 
While the organ of the sea 
Played for us a symphony, 

Or anon, with lighter strain, 
Breathed a musical refrain 


O, I loved her passing well, 

Dearly loved my Claribel ; 

But the days flew quickly by, 

As the clouds along the sky ; 

As the stars that gem the night 
Fly before the dawn of light. 
Gone are all my hours of pleasure, 
Vanished with my vanished treasure ; 
For a deathly shadow fell 

On the brow of Claribel ; 

In my cottage, by the sea, 

No one dwelleth now but me! 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


EDITH’S REIGN. 
A TALE OF MAY-DAY IN MERRY ENGLAND. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


ad py the age, and harmless were the days,— 
‘or then true love and amity were found ,— 
When every village did a May-pole raise, ° 
And Whitson ales and May-games did abound ; 
And all the lusty younkers, in a rout, 
With merry lasses danced the rod about.” 


May-pay in Merry England, Anno Domini, 1634—surely 
there could be no pleasanter time or locality for a romance than 
these belonging to the tradition we are about to relate. The 
fatherland was “‘ Merrie England” then, and her laboring chil- 
dren, instead of continuing their wearisome toils in mines or in 
mills, used to enjoy the great Spring festival with mirth and 
giee. Nature seemed disposed to array the earth for their pleas- 
ant rural customs. Cowslips spangled the grassy carpet, the 
larches hung forth their bright tassels, the fruit trees were snowy 
with blossoms, the groves displayed a variegated mosaic of ver- 
dure, and the well-trimmed hawthorne hedges, bursting into 
flower, filled the air with perfume. Butterflies fluttered forth in 
the balmy breeze, with their new array of dazzling colors; the 
bees hummed busily about ; turtle-doves cooed sonorously in the 
thickets, and the thrush and nightingale—nature’s choristers— 
made the whole scene musical with their notes of joy and love. 
All England made “merrie,” and many agreen nook and remote 
homestead is haunted to this hour by legends of those May festi- 
vals of old—although an increasing population pressing hurryingly 
upon the resources of the soil, and haggard want, thrusting its 
wolfish face into every village gathering, have long since trampled 
out, not the love of these happy anniversaries, but the means of 
enjoying them. Utilitarians may denounce these rural merry- 
makings, so full of grace, and of goodness; but they remein 
embalmed in the grateful memory of the people. 

“ Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled— 


You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


Lucky is it, gentle reader, that the pencil of the artist and the 
sharp steel of the engraver have been called into requisition, to 
portray the merry revel of the men and maidens of Naworth, with 
which our story commences. How could we have sketched, in 
plain pen and ink, the tall May-pole—that ancient symbol of the 
Spring—so decked with ribbons and flowers that it gleamed up 
into the sanshine like a straightened rainbow? Or, how could 
we have portrayed, with a simple pen, the jocund swains, arrayed 
in their best doublets and hose, or the sprightly maidens, clad in 
brilliant taffeta, who danced around the May-pole to the music of 
viol and lute. Thanks for the pictorial assistance in the excel- 
lent engraving on page 292—but we must have a few words more 
in detail about some of the personages. 

The owner of the substantial manor-house in the background, 
who stands gazing with pleasure upon the merry dancers, and 
upon his daughter Edith, the Queen of May, is Master Joseph 


Sutton, mariger. Year after year had he followed the sea; now 
braving the severe cold at Archangel, and then turning the prow 
of his stavhch bark towards the African coast, in defiance of 
sultry heatgrand of consuming fevers. His voyages were profit- 
able, and when he retired to his newly-purchased manor of 
Naworth, his wealth and character challenged respect, even from 
the proud aristocracy of the neighboring estates. Dame Sutton 
was a buxom old lady, and on the present occasion appeared to 
enjoy the prevalent mirth, although she had declared in the morn- 
ing, as she arrayed herself, that she only went to look after young 
Hal. Howell, her eldest daughter’s orphan child. The trio are 
admirably depicted in the engraving. And now a few words 
more of description about Edith, the queen of the festival, who is 
seen seated at the foot of the May-pole, with a maid of honor on 
either side. 


Edith Sutton, the youngest and only surviving daughter of 
Master Joseph, was so beautiful, that, ere she had seen sixteen 
summers, she was the ‘‘cynosure of neighboring eyes.” Tall, 
graceful and well-formed, her charms were more ethereal than 
those of the buxom lasses of the village; yet none of them envied 
her. Her dark brown hair curled in wavy masses, her eyes were 
dark-and sparkling, and such was the happy ngture of her dispo- 
sition, that their lustre was rarely dimmed, except with the 
“graceful tear that flows for others’ woes.’”’ A kind daughter, 
a true friend, she was universally beloved, and the hearts of her 
old parents beat high with joy, as they saw her sitting, in the 
pomp of her reign, as Queen of May, apparently happy. Alas, 
how deceitful are appearances, and how many smiling faces mask 
sad hearts! The queen, though well content with the homage 
paid her, was at heart sad and desolate, and her thoughts wan- 
dered far away across the wide ocean. Philip Austen, who had 
on former May-days been her chosen companion, had been absent 
for six years, in the colony of the Massachusetts Bay—a land 
where savages committed horrible atrocities, and where wild 
beasts roamed in equally ferocious freedom. But he had with 
him Edith’s love—had he forgotten her, and their plighted faith ? 


Not that she lacked suitors. Her personal charms, joined to 
those of Master Sutton’s fortune, were a theme of admiration the 
country round about, and many a young man of gentle birth 
sought to ally himself with the.mariner’s daughter. Even the 
young Lord Tudor paid her marked court, greatly to the delight 
of Mistress Sutton. In those days, when so much of the feudal 
spirit remained, it required a much stronger mind to resist the 
attractions of noble birth and blood, than it does in England at 
the present time, when an alliance with a rich citizen’s family is 
so frequently adopted as an infallible method of raising the wind, 
with the poor descendants of the House of Peers. Even Edith 
might have felt herself particularly honored, although her love for 
Philip Austin would not have been shaken had not she been a 
confidant of Lydia Anson, who figures in the engraving as her 
right-hand maid of honor. Lydia had received marked attentions 
from Lord Tudor a few months previous, but alas, her father was 
not wealthy; and when her affections had been engaged, she 
learned the baseness of her suitor. Such was the state of things 
at the Naworth festival. 


But a drum was heard in the distance, and the delighted vil- 
lagers saw approach a troop of masquers. “The gentles! the 
gentles fromthe castle !” was whispered on every hand, and tke 
villagers retired behind their queen and her maids of honor, form- 
ing an exquisite tableau. As the troop approached, four masquers 
advanced to the front, while a young man, who acted as master of 
the revel, came before the queen, and bent his knee. 


“Fair queen,” he said, ‘we have come to pay homage to our 
liege lady, and to offer our tribute.” 

This, coming from the wealthy and handsome Lord Tudor, 
would have made half the female hearts in Salisbury beat high 
with joy, but Edith regarded the speaker with contempt. She 
knew too well that his engaging exterior—like the beautiful skin 
of the adder—was the cloak of deadly villany, and had ever 
shunned his attentions. But now, it would have been discour- 
teous not to have received his proffered compliments, and, with 
some effort, she replied : 

“You do us much honor, my lord, thus to grace our humble 
revels, and we thank you for your courtesy.” 

“Approach then,” cried Lord Tudor, “‘ ye Seasons, and pay 
homage to your queen !” 

Four girls, elegantly attired to represent the seasoas, who stood 
in the front rank of the masquers, now came forward, and the one 
who personified Spring commenced the recitative, the others 
following in their turn : 


Spring —“ Homage to pay unto the Queen of Flowers— 
Ail bathed in fragrant airs and sunny showers— 
Icome Beneath my steps the grass is set 
With violets, cowslips, daffodils, all wet 
With freshest dew as any crystal clear. 

The youth, the smilie, the music of the year 
Am I! Fair sovereign! here are posies 

Of crisp-curied hyacinths, pale maiden roses, 
And bright anemones of richer dyes 

Than rubies, amethysts, or azure eyes ~ 

Of sapphires. Accept them all, I pray, 

Ere Summer comes to greet the Queen of May!’ 


Summer.—“ In a green nook, whose mossy bed receives 
Shade from my own unnumbered leaves, 
I heard a voice call Summer.” 

Spring — « “Hast thou not 
Brought flowery tribute? To thy favorite grot 
I sent my deftest, trustiest messenger, 
A dappled butterfly, whose finions whir 
Like thy mailed beetles. He was charged to say 
That fair queen Edith would be here to-day. 
Did not that rouse thee?” 
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Summer.— “Yes! her name hath won 


In my deep solitudes, where scarce the sun 
Can plerce the heavy umbrage. Gay flowers are mine, 
Carnation, pink, acacia, jessathine, 
With coral-budded myrtle, which discloses 
White pearly blossoms, and perfumed musk-roses. 
These I present to thee, fair queen, whose name 
Comes stealing through them with an odorous fame.” 
Autumn.—* Pair Queen of leaves and flowers! give way to me, 
” To Autumn and her fruits! Do you not see 
How Lam laden? Corn and grapes are here, 
And olives—of the riches of the year 
I am the joyful gatherer. Merry nights 
Have I at harvest-time, and rare delights, 
When the brown vintagers, beneath the trees, 
Dance, and drink in the sunset and the breeze. 
And I have brought young tendrils of the vine, 
Amid your gayer garlands to entwine— 
Accept them, pray!” 
“Ah! what form is this? 
Stern Winter—hence! Come not to mar our biis 
With frosts and tempesta! Icy 
Ere we all wither by thy influence!’ 
Winter.—“‘ Go hence thyself—frail playmate of the loves! 
Mistress of butterflies and turtie-doves! 
Homage to thee, fair queen, I guerdon thee! 
I, barren Winter—from the unfading tree, 
Byer to glory sacred! This laurel crown 
Wear! As it decks thy temples, renown 
Will cast upon 
Ineffable! Approach, ye bright, 
With gifts and garlands; let us offer here 
The blended homage of the circling year!” 


As the addresses ceased, the other masquers came forward, and 
then, to a lively air, executed a “ saraband,”’ which was then the 
fashionable dance at court. When they had concluded, Lord 
Tudor, who had stood eagerly gazing at Edith, again advanced, 
and, after making a profound reverence, he said : 

“Having paid our homage, fair queen, may we ask you, and 
your attendant train, to accompany us to Castle Tudor, where a 
party of the nobility wait your coming. We will there repeat 
what we have here rehearsed, and then for dancing round the 
May-pole on the lawn, with a feast for the dancers.” 


“Huzza! huzza!” exclaimed the villagers, who felt highly 
honored by this condescension, and charmed at the idea of tasting 
the good cheer of the castle. But when they crowded around 
their queen, they found that she had escaped, accompanied by 
one of her maids of honor. Lord Tudor bit his lips—especially 
when he remembered how cruelly he had deceived Edith’s attend- 
ant, to whom he had once promised marriage—but, to his great 
joy, the queen soon returned to her seat of honor. 

“We have consulted with our parents,” she said, playing her 
regal part to perfection, ‘‘ and they consent, with one stipulation.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ That is, that we, my lord, can go masked, even as you all are.”’” 

“ Nay, fair lady,” said the young nobleman, “for it would not 
be well to veil the sun, even though the moons be eclipsed. Ney- 
ertheless, I will not offer to oppose your will, for to-day your reign 
is absolute.” 

“‘ But you submit cheerfully,” replied Edith, with a smile. 

“Submit! Why, I hope to rank to-day among the few in my 
life marked by delightful recollections. So, fairest queen, don 
your mask. It may conceal your face, but your bright eyes will 
peep forth, and your voice sound as sweetly as without it.” 


In a short time the necessary arrangements were made, and the 
villagers set out for Castle Tudor, escorted by the gay band who 
had come from thence. The young lord, by virtue of the part 
which he assumed, walked by her side, and it appeared to him 
that she had never treated him with such kindness. Strange to 
say, the infatuated lover did not recognize Lydia Anston, although 
his garments often touched hers. Man’s love is written on the 
sand of the beach, and is swept away by the next high tide of his 
heart’s passions; but the affection of woman, once won, is 
inscribed upon the granite-like tablet, never to be obliterated. 

While this merry-making was going on, two travellers were 
approaching Naworth in the “‘ London Mercury ”—a stage-coach, 
which left the metropolis every Wednesday morning, and actually 
performed a journey of sixty miles before Friday noon, when it 
was started on its return trip. It was a huge tub-shaped affair, 
covered with black leather, thickly studded, by way of ornament, 
with black, broad-headed nails tracing out the panels, while the 
royal arms were painted upon the door. .The coachman and 
guard sat together upon a huge box, while behind was a basket, 
nearly as large as the coach, for the transport of baggage. The 
three lean horses could hardly drag the lumbering vehicle, which 
groaned and creaked at every fresh tug, like a ship struggling 
through a head sea. Never did the “ Mercury” get over more 
than three miles an hour, or travel more than eight hours a day. 

Of the four passengers who had left London in the ‘‘ Mercury,” 
but two remained in the vehicle, as it slowly approached Naworth, 
just before the noon of May-day. The one wore the black suit 
and shovel-brimmed hat peculiar to ecclesiastics of the established 
high church of England, with broad linen bands attached to his 
white cravat. He was, however, rather unclerical in his demeanor, 
and his rubieund face wore the appearance of a fearless, hardy, 
and somewhat equivocal character. The occupantof the opposite 
seatwas @ younger man, whose manners had less swagger, and 
whose face evinced good breeding, blended with intelligence and 
kindness. His.suit, of dark brown cloth, was cut in the plainest ~ 
form, nor were there any ruffies.on the fine Holland linen seen at 
the neck and wristbands. Large boots reached above his knees ; 
his hat was as high as, and about the shape of, a sugar-loaf, and 
his sword, of goodly size, had a plain, black leather scabbard. 

When the coach was full, there was little conversation ; but as 
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the passengers diminished in number, thuse who remained became 
more familiar, Yet it was not until May morning that any dis- 
cussion took place. Indeed, Parson Poundtext had been too 
much interested in obtaining information about the western con- 
tinent from his companion, who was none other than Philip 
Austen. 

Passing through Ashborn, they saw a May-pole, gaily orna- 
memed, and surrounded by a merry throng. 

“ Such pleasant sights,” said the parson, “ are unknown, I sup- 
pose, in the American colonies.” 

“ We had one,” replied Austen, “ reared on Mount Dagon, by 
the ungodly Morton, but the valiant Endicott cut it down, and 
dispersed his wanton company. Men who plant colonies upon 
religious principles, desire no enjoyment not to be found at the 
house of God, or by their firesides.” 

“ Tut, tut, young stranger! Why, you are more bigoted than 
Saltonstall, in his address before the Privy Council. Have a 
care, or Bishop Laud’s satellites will have you before the Star 
Chamber, and you may lose your ears, or be seared with the 
branding-iron. As for Endicott, is he the presumptuous rascal 
who cut out the cross from the king’s colors at Salem ?” 

“Nay, sir!” exclaimed Philip, his cheeks glowing with anger. 
“Mr. Endicott is both a good and a true man, even if he does 
not wear the livery of Babylon, as youdo. But I seek no quar- 
rel, especially here, just as I return home after a long absence.” 

“Neitherdo I. Faith, ’twould be a pity, for at Naworth a 
couple are to meet me at the church, and, judging from the pains 
they take, the wedding fee will be liberal.” 

“ Let us pursue our journey in peace, then,” replied Philip Aus- 
ten. “ But who, pray, is thus to be married at Naworth! Is the 
old _yicar dead, that your reverence is thus summoned from 
London ?” 

“‘ This is no rustic affair, sir. The other 
than young Lord Tudor, who holds a commission in the king’s 
dragoons, whereof I am chaplain. So he sent for me, and is to 
come privately into the church, at four of the afternoon, when I 
shall tie the knot in true military style. None of your love for the 
bride, but obedience—that’s my motto. Obey orders, look to the 
right, and keep your powder dry, as we say in Sarracks. But one 
word more about the Massachusetts Bay, and we will not quarrel ; 
for the church-spire now peeps through the trees. Is it true that 
you venture to talk about rebellion? Burdett has written to 
Archbishop Land that you aim not at a new church discipline, 
but at sovereignty. Surely you have no treason beneath your 
pine forests ?” 

“No, reverend sir. The colonists are not traitors, and if roused, 
they will copy from their emblem, the rattlesnake. Ere they strike, 
they will give warning. But how is this? Here is a May-pole, 
but no masquers.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the parson, with a sneer, “they have gone to 
church.” 

“ At any rate,” rejoined Philip Austen, “ Bam not sorry to be 
spared the welcome of a mad set of revellers; for I feel sad at 
returning to the village where I was born—where I left my aged 
parents—where I return to find only their graves.” 

As he concluded, the “ Mercury” stopped before the Manor 
House, where Philip bad requested to be set down, and he alighted, 
exchanging a parting salutation with the clergyman, who kept on 
to the charch. 

The door of the Manor House stood invitingly open, and 
Philip entered the well-remembered hall, through which he passed 
into the keeping-room. This, as was the custom in those days, 
was lined with massive panel-work of brown oak, while a huge 
fire place occupied a goodly share of the room. The polished and 
waxed floor glistened like a mirror, and the curtains were of heavy 
green damask, of which material were likewise the cushions of the 
lounge, and also of the carved chairs. On the walls, quaintly 
framed, were portraits of the gallant Raleigh, the stern Blake, the 
brave Sandwich, and other navigators of renown, with a map of 
“‘ the Canaries ;” but the chief glory of the apartment was a corner 
cu , filled with relics brought home by Master Sutton in his 
voy The jaws of a shark, eggs of the ostrich, Indian bows 
and arrows, with shells and coral, formed a museum which won 
the admiration of the country round. 

Master Sutton; who sat smoking a long clay pipe, recognized 
Philip the moment he entered the room, and gave him a cordial 
welcome. He had always fancied the absentee, and often used to 
joke Edith about him, while he had looked with some alarm upon 
the attentions paid her by Lord Tudor. Dame Sutton thought 
otherwise, and was quite annoyed at this unexpected return, just 
at a time when her daughter had received such marked honor 
from the gentles at the castle, and the young peer. 

“But you don’t inqdire after Lucy?” said the old tar, after the 
first greetings were over. 

“ Master Austen,” remarked Dame Sutton, with a smile, “has 
probably forgotten his old flirtations. Noris itmuchharm. Why 
cannot one forget, as well as the other?” 

Poor Philip’s face tarned crimson, but Master Sutton came to 
his relief. 

“ Nonsense, dame !”’ said he, “ you know that Edith has never 
looked upon a lad since Philip left us. Rest assured, my fine fel- 
low, that your old playmate will be glad to see you. Indeed, if 
you will go up to the castle, where she has gone with the masquers, 
you will find her there.” 

The now delighted swain left at once, and mo sooner had he 
gone than Dame Sutton commenced her attack, wondering that 
any one could prefer to have a poor Puritan son-in-law, instead of 
a wealthy peer. The old man puffed away in silence for a time, 
but as the storm of her passion appeared to rise rather than calm, 
he put on his hat, took his staff, and sallied forth. 
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He had not walked far, before he met with an acquaintance, 
who came up and wished him joy, asking : =" 

“ But why were you not at the wedding ?” al 

“ Wedding 

“ Ay, Master Sutton, wedding. The marriage of your daugh- 
ter Edith to Lord Tudor.” 

“ Nay, nay; do not jest.” 

“Tis no jest,” said avother villager, who came up. “No 
sooner was the masque over, than Mistress Edith and her maids 
of honor slipped over to the church, and the May queen was mar- 
ried to the young lord by a London parson, the chaplain of his 
regiment.” 

“ Impossible 

“No, indeed. Say, my masters,” addressing a group which 
approached, “is not Master Sutton the father-in-law of a peer ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” was responded by several ; and then it was proposed 
by one to “ visit the Green Dragon tavern, and have some sack.” 

The old sailor was bewildered, and his kind comforters, after 
the laudable example of Job’s friends of yore, were but adding 
confirmation to the evil tidings, when Philip Austen came up. 
He, too, had heard the account, and had seen those who saw 
Lord Tudor lead the May queen from the church, and hand her 
into a carriage. Nay, he had met the lord’s groom, tipsy enough, 
shouting, “Long life to my master and his rich bride !” 

Taking the sorrow-stricken father by the hand, Philip urged 
him to return home, and led him back to the Manor House. 
Slowly and in silence they retraced their steps, for the old man’s 
heart was nearly broken, and the young man saw all his fond 
dreams vanish into air. Entering the house, Philip opened the 
door of the keeping-room. There, to their surprise, they saw a 
young lady sitting in the bay window, her bright hair becomingly 
braided, and mischievous playfulness sparkling in her dark eyes. 
It was Edith! As she rose to meet them, and held out her hand 
to Philip, they started back. 

“Nay, I am neither a ghost nor Lady Tudor,” said she, mirth- 
fully; “and now that my reign is over, I am not even queen of 
May.” 

“ You are not married, then?” exclaimed her father, fearfully 
awaiting her reply. 

“ Married !” she replied, holding out her ringlesshand. “How 
could ¢ither of you think so!” (Philip felt repaid for the love 
anguish of years by the tone in which she uttered these words.) 
“ But sit down, and let me give you an account of my reign. You 
remember Lydia Anson, Philip? Well, a few weeks ago she 
came to me in tears, and said that Lord Tudor had deceived her ; 
for he had promised to marry her, and had wronged her; ‘ and 
now,’ sobbed the poor girl, ‘he is a going to leave me and marry 
you.” ‘Marry me!’ I exclaimed. ‘Yes,’ said Lydia, ‘he told 
me so last night, and said that he intended to marry you on May- 
day, not that he loved you, but for your money.’ I assured Ly- 


dia that he should never marry me, and then we agreed to coun-, 


terplot, if possiile. Well) a day or two afterward, there came a 
perfumed note, in which he protested love, and begged me to 
leave the May festival, hurry to the church, and there become his 
bride. O ho! thought I, you shall be tricked, my scape-grace. 
So we laid a plan, poor Lydia pretending to him to be reconciled, 
and we three stole away from the castle to the church, wearing 
our black velvet masks, as ladies of quality do. On the way I 
was gracious enough, but on my arrival at the church, I retired 
for a moment or two into the vestry, and there, in the twinkling 
of an eye, Lydia and myself exchanged clothes. You know it 
was always said that we resembled each other, and the masquer- 
ade dresses aided us in the deception. Out we came, and in five 
minutes more the ceremony was over, and off drove my lord with 
his dowerless and once discarded sweetheart. Lydia Anson is 
my Lady Tudor, and I, dear father, have laid down my sceptre ; 
what think ye of my reign?” 

“Capital! capital!” shouted Master Sutton, while he shook 
with laughter. 

As for Philip, his face was wreathed in smiles, and the eloquent 
glances of his fine eyes convinced Edith that she had not waited 
his coming in vain. Just then, in bounced Master Harris, stew- 
ard to the Duke of Sussex, Lord Tudor’s father. 

“ Here’s fine work!” he exclaimed, “ and all through you, Mis- 
tress Edith. It was whispered about to-day that my lord was 
about to wed an heiress, and all at the castle were pleased, espe- 
cially when they saw the reported maiden of his choice—the Queen 
of May. Well, in an hour or so after the masquerade, in comes 
my lord, swearing and cursing, and behind him came a damsel 
somewhat resembling Mistress Edith, ani clad as she was at the 
May-pole, but her dress was bedraggled, and her ruff hung on her 
shoulders, like the torn sails of a windmill. Now, the old duke, 
though lame with the gout, has fine ears, and he sent Lawson, his 
valet, to see what the matter was. ‘My lord duke,’ said Lawson, 
on his return, ‘ Lord Tudor has been cheated in a wife.’ ‘ Cheat- 
ed in a horse barter he may have been,’ replied the duke, ‘ but 
that word should not be applied to the holy state of matrimony.’ 
‘ But, my lord duke,’ continued Lawson, ‘he thought he married 
rich Master Sutton’s daughter, and hath wed a country girl not 
worth a groat.’ ‘ Let him come up, and bring his wife with him,’ 
said my lord duke. 

“So up they came; Lord Tudor looking like a caged bear, and 
his bride wiping her eyes on her sleeves, for she had left her hand- 
kerchief in the carriage, when her husband, on unmasking her, 
stopped and got out. So my lord duke questioned her and him, 
just as he does poachers and vazrants, brought bef@re him by the 
constables, and brought it all out. ‘I see it all,’ said he, striking 
his great staff upon the floor. ‘Young man, when I became mas- 
ter of this household, I took the resolution to suffer no iniquity 
before me, and this resolution I have kept, and I will keep it. 


Cherish this damsel as you have promised to do at the altar, or I 
will disinherit you. Treat her kindly, and I will send you to the 
Virginias, where I have a goodly estate, and where you can tutor 
her to so deport herself as to wear her coronet. Do well for five 
years, and I will pardon you.’ The young lord hung his head, 
but his goodness of heart prevailed, and he drew Lydia to his 
heart and kissed her, then led -her from the hall. ‘Verily,’ said 
my lord duke, and the tears rolled from his eyes, ‘here is a ser- 
mon from the text: “the cunning is taken in his own crafliness.”’ 
Then said he to me: ‘Run down to Master Sutton’s, and tell 
Mistress Edith that she has shown caution, discretion, and cun- 
ning, and I commend her.’ Such is my message, and now good- 
day, for I have much to do at the castle.” 

“Nay,” said Master Sutton, “take a pottle of sack first.” 

The wine was soon brought, and all pledged the bride—Lady 
Tudor. 

Soon, Dame Sutton, after smiling graciously upon Philip, 
remembered that she had promised to visit a neighbor, and then 
her husband thought he would walk down to the Green Dragon 
tavern, to hear the gossip, having first made Philip welcome as 
his guest. No sooner were the young people alone, than Philip 
was kneeling at Edith’s feet, and pouring ont the tale of love which 
had so long filled his soul. He told it in the clear and heart-stir- 
ring voice which Edith had so long wished once more to hear, and 
the happy couple now enjoyed beauty without alloy. 

Master Sutton was not the man to let matters drag, and in less 
than a week, Edith was Mistress Austen, although Philip did not 
send to London for Parson Poundtext. They resided at Naworth 
Manor House until the old people were peacefully laid in the 
churchyard, and then crossed the ocean, where many of their de- 
scendants now reside. May-d@} was to them ever sacred, and 
although they never danced around the May-pole, they were ever 
ready to help the desponding, to uplift the broken in heart, and 
to sympathize with innocent joy. Mistress Edith Austen was 
never again queen of the revels, but the hearts of husband, chil- 
dren and friends ever acknowledged her reign. _ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
MEETING AT SEA. 


BY PH@SS CAREY. 


As ships from far and different porte, 
To distant harbors hurrying on, 
Meet with each other on the deep, 
And hail, and answer, and are gone,— 


Bo we upon the sea of life 
Have met, as mortals often will, 

One from the prairies of the west, - 
One from the land of rock and hill. 


So we shall pass our separate ways, 
As vessels parting on the main, 
And in the years to come, our paths 
May never meet nor cross again. 


Yet when life's voyage all is done, 
Where’er apart our paths may tend, 

We'll drop our anchors side by side 
In the same haven at the end. 


+ 
+ > 


AN EASTERN STEAMER. 


I did not sleep on shore, but in the cabin of the steamer, be- 
cause it was cooler; and besides, the bedrooms in Beyrout are 
infested, not only by vermin swarming everywhere, and torment- 
ing mosquitoes, sounding like a band of music, and giving no 
rest, but with large, long-legged bottles, ugly little green lizards, 
and long black snakes. On retiring to your room at night, candle 
in hand, you chance to notice an extraordinary shadow moving 
across the floor ; you stoop down, thinking it is a mouse, but you 
find it to be an immense hairy spider, as big as a pigeon’s egg. 
In the surprise of your horror, the monster escapes like lightning 
down into its hole ; and then you must turn into bed, in the delight- 
ful uncertainty whether he and the rest of his family may not creep 
into your bosom. And as to those three lizards now looking 
calmly up in ne face, you are told that should they creep over 
your naked y they are quite harmless, their bite not being 
venomous. And if a snake should affectionately twine round 
your neck before morning—what for no ? it will keep you warmer ; 
and Fahrenheit’s thermometer stands only at 98; and besides, 
the embraces of this domestic are never to be compared to the 
withering grasp of the boa constrictor. And as to the fleas and 
mosquitoes, having been in Egypt you have surely learned long 
since to endure them. With pal pr of this kind, the Arab 
takes away the candle, and leaves you in doubt and darkness most 
horrible, with the words, “‘ El am do Allah!” (praise be to God !) 
wrong after all, only the mosquitoes have A! wr you as severe- 
ly aboas' the eyes as if your head had been put into chancery by 

om Crib at a boxing match.—Dr. Alton. 


+ > 


ANTIQUE FASHIONS. 


A letter from Madrid says: “ A museum, unique of its kind, 
has just been opened to the public here. It belongs to the Duke 
d’Hijar, and is composed of the costumes worn by the Queens of 
Spain on Twelfth Day during the last four centuries. It has been 
the custom from time immemorial for the reigning Queen of Spain 
to send the new dress which she wears on Twelfth Day to the 
Duke d’Hijar as his right. The ceremony of presenting this 

ear’s dress to the Duke took place the day before yesterday. 
he costume, composed of a white satin dress, with lilac flounces 
and lace veil, anu the usual accessories of bonnet, gloves, hand- 
kerchief, and the under garments, was two court commissioners, 
appointed for the purpose, in a royal carriage, escorted by a de- 
tachment of halberdiers to the Duke’s palace, and was received 
by him, according to custom, in his state drawing-room, where he 
was seated under a dais, in the full dress of a lieutenant general, 
and surrounded by his household. The dress was immediately 
in the gallery appropriated to this service, and the next 

y the whole collection was thrown open to the public. — Galignan:. 


It is difficult not to recognize a little taste in those who see « 
great deal of merit in ourselves. 
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‘SHE YOUNG GARDENERS.* 
Here is a dream of glory !— sweetly blest 
With such refined simplicity of Art 
That its ecstatic infl b d 
To Nature's besom, and absorbs the heart! 
‘The two so blend— pure Arr—dear NaTuRE—just 
As though new kindred grew bet them both 
Art stealing Nature, singing “Come, you must ;”’ 
And Nature coming as if nothing loth! 
Such holy beauty never Genius drew, 
With pencil half so glorious, yet so true! 


What is the theme? When Eden’s garden bloomed 


From Barth's young bosom,—and by mortals trod, 
Who felt how (nxocence their nature doomed 
To walk in purity before their God! 
The wearers of his image threw away 
Their ange! garment for the cloak of sin, 
And banished purer light, and endless day, 
And — the flaming sword, and quailed 


within | 
Since then ;—with withered Paradise--when Earth 
Would call back Innocence—lo! Genius wild 
Would crown it with a new and lovely birth 
{nm the sweet presence of a little child! 
And such the pictured bud of Art that now 
Nestles on Nature's ties, and gleams upon its 
bough ! 
Here are two little Children - as sit 
ia some sweet garden of the blus south ; 
Their pretty eyes by very Heaven seem lit, 
While lingering beauty fli round the 


mouth, 
And playful dimples smile upon the cheek, 
Aad Love seems glowing through eye A 4 
Not wage that which makes the b: grow 
Te after life, with wild and maddening whirls ; 
But love li all hearts down—like some 
8p 
Chat hath a quenching for Affection’s thirst— 
A soothing, holy, good-beguiling thing 
Chat always calmed the soul, and never curst 
Tue blessed love of childvood :— Weill they 
Young ‘—with the crop they 
aroun 
And as their sweet limbs catch the warm sun’s 


rav, 


ground, 
As the light plays around their forms the while, 
And bathes their beauty ina sce of emile 


THE YOUNG GARDENERS.—FROM A PAINTING, BY EDUARD MAGNUS, OF BERLIN. 


The boy is infantine—a very child, 

With but a lap of flowers—all else 
So mimic. pensive, purposeful, and wild ; 

Yet with his cherub heart so full and glad! 
The girl—his most sweet sister— holds him fast, 

Keeps him from harm, and smiles upon his face. 
(0, that such heavenly smile could ever last, 

or ever fade before the world's disgrace ') 

nd the trees seem around them both to grow 

As frames unto their pictures '—just as though 
Nature would clasp them to her arms of green, 
And say, “So pure be all my children seen.” 


* The painting, an engraving of which we give, illustrative of this theme, is 
most 


one of the best tributes to the genius and power of the artist—a patural 
and vivid ture. by Eduard ae, of Berlin. In our opinion, nothing has 
ever burst from the burin with such an intense light of genius. 


~ 


ANGLING NOTES FOR MAY. 

May, more especially if we reckon by the Old Style, is the 
month which, on an average, affords the fly-fisher the most s 
and the most pleasure. Spring, which, in the month 
“ came slowly up this way,” is no longer ae and ee she 
has gathered confidence as she has become better clothed, she 
now trips forward like a mountain nymph in a new green kirile, 
courting the gaze of admiring mortals. How delightful is the 
walk to the water side, so early in the morning, in the month ot 
May. The angler is up before the sun, and has walked a long mile 
before he meets him on the upland lawn; and just as he is admir- 
ing the brilliancy of the dewdrops that _ the grass, up spri 
the lark within twenty yards of him, in the full burstofsong As 
. he is crossing the stile, by the side of the 
coppice, about half a mile further on, he 
hears, or thinks he hears, a noté which 
never fails to arrest attention : he pauses 
for a moment; and hears it 
“ Cuckoo! cuckoo!” He hails the wing- 
ed voice as a favorable omen, and goes 
on his way rejoicing. And now, having 
reached the stream, which is beginning 
to curl under the gentle breeze which has 
just wafted the mist away, he fits his rod, 
and “ at” the water for a pannier 
full. The cut of a perch here appended 
indicates that this fish is now in season— 
that is, any angler, who is fond of such 

rt, has now, and will have for the next 
months, a good chance of catching 

him, The perch, though a handsome 
fish, both as regards form and color, is 
not of much use for the pan, dry, 
bony and insipid ; and he bites, so y, 
and yields so tamely that he may be cap- 
tured with very little skill. Almost any 
kind of tackle is good enough for him, 
provided it be to pull him 
without the aid of a landing net ; and no 
bait is more 3! to him than a 
branding worm. es mostly in quiet 


pools, or slacks. 
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THE SHIP-WORM. 

Destructive as the ship-worm unquestionably is, nevertheless its 
services could ill be dispensed with. Though a devastator of 
ships and piers, it is also a protector of both; for were the frag- 
ments of wreck and masses of stray timber, that would choke 
harbors and clog the waves, permitted to remain undestroyed, the 
loss of life and injaries to property that would result, would soon 
far exceed all the damages done and dangers caused by the teredo. 
This active shell-fish is one of the police of Neptune—a scavenger 
and clearer of the sea. It attacks every stray mass of floating or 
sunken timber with which it comes into contact, and soon reduces 
it to harmlessness and dust. For one ship sunk by it, a hundred 
are really saved ; and, whilst we deprecate the mischief and dis- 
tress of which it has been the unconscious cause, we are bound 
to acknowledge that, without its operations, there would be infin- 
itely more treasure buried in the abysses of the deep, and ventur- 
ous mariners doomed to watery Artie 


BOUND VOLUMES... 

The demand for the bound 
continues undiminished ; persons who have made a business of 
selling the Pictorial bound throughout the country, have made 
thereby from ten to twelve dollars per day; the highly attract- 
ive character of the work simply requiring it to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. It will be remembered that we have now volumes I., 
II. and III. bound uniformly, and in beautiful and durable style, 
forming a most valuable and ornamental series of books, It will 
give us pleasure to communicate with any person desiring to pur- 
chase these volumes to sell oom. 


by Auics Carer. 
Curvags, M. D. 


or Drsrorien the noblest families at 
Milan have been thrown upon the charity of their neighbors. 
Upwards of six thousand men constantly patrol the streets, which 
they frequently clear of the people, at the point of the bayonet, 
under the silliest pretexts. No one is permitted to walk with his 
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SPLINTERS. 


«++. We see it stated by the Southern papers that Lola Montez 
has gone to California. A very proper field for her genius! 
-. The State of Rhode Island was so called in the year 1644, 
in reference to the Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. 
«+» The attempt to stop the Sunday-night mail between Bos- 
ton and New York is a very foolish affair. More nice than wise. 
+++. It is stated that the negro population of the United States 
is steadily on the decrease, especially in large and populous cities. 
-+. Lamartine has been seriously ill. He is said to be utterly 
averse, like Napoleon the great, to taking medicine. 
+». Gottschalk, the American pianist, was, at last dates, giving 
concerts in his native city of New Orleans, with great success. 
++». Sclavonians, Greeks, Wallachians, Arnauts—twelve mil- 
lions of men—are all held in submission by one million of Turks. 
-+++ Green peas are now very abundant and cheap in our city 
market. We have had them in small quantities for four weeks. 
-+.» Madame Eliza Biscaccianti is in Lima, South America, 
performing opera with distinguished success and pecuniary profit. 
-+. The authorities of Memphis, Tennessee, have unanimously 
extended the hospitalities of the city to Thomas F. Meagher. 
+++. The new town of Nahant, formerly a part of Lyan, con- 
tains only thirty legal voters, but they will increase. 
+++, Santa Anna’s address commences with—“ On placing my 
foot on the shores of my native country.” He has lost one leg. 
. We regret to state that President Pierce suffers materially 
in bi health, from the importunities of thoughtless office-seekers. 
. Advices from Texas confirm the reports previously re- 
csived of the finding of gold on the Upper Colorado. 
. Of the thousand men who formed the New York regiment 
only slaty azo now alive and able to labor. 


CHEERFULNESS. 
___ It is the part of the true philosopher to jest as well as to preach, 
and he will be found enforcing some of his most valuable truths 
by appealing to our natural sense of the humorous: It is exceed- 
ingly tedious to see people budging on through life, ever with a 
frown upon their faces, and a sigh on their lips; they become pes- 
tilential, and one is apt to catch the malady by contact. Such 
people don’t realize that there is any sunny side to this life of 
ours; a smile seems to them to be sadly out of place on a com- 
panion’s face, and hearty laugh downright blasphemy. Fy—fy 
—what philosophy. Cheerfulness is an amulet, a charm to make 
us permanently contented and happy. A cheerful man feels well, 
does well, and loves things which are good; while he who is 
always sad, doeth ill in the very sorrow heevinceth. Long-faced, 
sanctimonious people are generally avoided, and very justly so, 
for who. wishes to partake of their malady? Whereas, those ac- 
customed to look on the sunny side of life, are ever courted for 
the genial spirit they diffuse about them. . 
|. He who administers medicine to the sad heart, in the shape of 
_ wit and humor, is most assuredly a good Samaritan. A chee 
face is nearly as good for as ‘healthy weather. 
muke a sick man think p dying, all that is necessary is to-look 
half dead yourself! , Wnrestrained merriment is a safety- 
valve to the heart and disposition. If overburthened with the 
noxious gases. of care, pull the string of wit, up flies the valve of 
fun, and out go the troubles and vexations of life to the four 
winds of heaven. It is a fact beyond dispute, that mirth is as in- 
nate in the mind as any other quality that nature has planted 
there—it only wants cultivation, and the more we vate it, the 
more fruitfal it becomes. Mirror-like, the world reflects back to 
us the picture which we present to its surface. A cheerful heart 
paints the world as it sees it—like a sunny landscape ; the morbid 
mind depicts it like a sterile wilderness ; and thus, chameleon- 
like, life takes its hue of light or shade from the soul on which it 
rests, dark or sunny, as the case may be. 

Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of looking on the best side 
of every event is better than a thousand pounds a year. Bishop 
Hall quaifitly remarks, “for every bad there might be a worse, 
and when a man breaks his leg; lehim be thankful that it was 
not his neck!” When Fenelon’s lilrary was on fire, “God be 
praised,” he exclaimed, “ that it is-not the dwelling of some poor 
man!” ‘This is the true spirit of submission—one of the most 
beautiful traits that can possess the human heart. Resolve to see 
this world on its sunny side, and you have almost half won the 
battle of life at the outset. 


+ > 


QUEENS OF FRANCE... 
The Dublin University Magazine, for March, has a long. lead- 
ing article entitled, « The French Crown Matrimonial,” in which 


it gives a biographical sketch of all the Queens and Empresses.gf 
Philippe. Ont of the sixty-seven royal and imperial consorts, 


there are but thirteen on whose names there is no dark stain of 
sorrow or sin. Eleven were divorced, two died by the execu- 
tioner, seven were very early widowed, three were cruelly traduced, 
three were exiles, thirteen were bad in different degrees of evil ; 
the prisoners and the heart-broken make up the rest. About 
twenty were buried at St. Denis, who were denied the rest of the 
grave: their tombs were broken, their coffins opened, their re- 
mains exposed to the insults of a revolutionized populace, and 


Back Nomsers.—We would answer, to numerous and repeat- 
ed inquiries, that we can supply all of the back numbers of the 
Pictorial, either bound or otherwise, from the very commence- 
ment of the work. We have just reprinted volume I. in uniform 
style with the other volumes of the work, and can supply any sin- 
gle number at six cents each from the first. People who would 
preserve a complete and connected illumined record of the times, 
should not fail to procure a set of the Pictorial for preservation 
and future reference. 


H. Fo.rer, Esq.—This gentleman, editor of the New York 
Evening Mirror, is our beau ideal of aneditor. In his paragraphs, 
piquant; in his articles, pathetic at times, and often witty in the 
extreme ; concise, terse, and to the point, always. We have long 
watched the emanations of his pen with interest. Mr. Fuller adds 


to his literary excellence the prepossessing personal accomplish- 
mente of a true gentleman. 


“Tas Kyiceut or Laow: or, The Monarch’s Last Bride. A 

Tale of Moorish Granada.”’—This story, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., just 
completed in the Pictorial, is now issued in book form. Its great 
popularity while being published in the paper, evinces the power 
and excellence of the story. For sale at all the periodical depots 
throughout the country. 


Grave or “ Farner Battov.”—The remains of the late Ho- 
sea Ballou and wife were removed on Saturday week from the 
Boylston Street burial ground to Mount Auburn, where they were 
placed in the vault prepared for the purpose by the Second Uni- 
versalist Society of this city, and over which the Universalists, as 
a denomination, are to erect by monument. 


“ COwRapo pe or, The Buccaneer of the Gulf.?— 
This exceedingly interesting novelette, by F. Clinton Barrington, 
having been long out of print, and continued calls being received 
for it, we have issued a new and handsome edition, which may be 
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At — R. C., Mr. William Henry Colesworthy, of Boston, 27. 
At Dover, N. Frederick, son of Hon. Tappan Went: of Lowell, 8. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the Picronta, Deawima-Room Compan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN POUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 

NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and curret.t 

Bvents all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 

and heautiful Villages ; and. in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and 

instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES of great beauty 
and artistic excellence, an¢ forming brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

pages a vast amount of 

merican 


GLEASOY’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE MAY BASKET. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Ir was the last day of April—a balmy, summer-like day, yet, 
true to the character it had long sustained, of being a month of 
tears and smiles, a tiny cloud would now and then float along 
the azure sky, and as it passed, shower down a few large drops, 
which lay sparkling like diamonds in the heart of many a wild 
flower that brightened the sunny slopes, or bloomed in some warm 
and sheltered nook. 

It had long been the custom at Brookvale, as in many other 
rural towns and villages, to hang what are called “‘ May-baskets ” 
on the outer door-knob of friends and acquaintances, the first 
morning in May. This was usually done at so early an hour that 
the inmates of the house were buried in sleep, so that these May- 
baskets would, without doubt, in the olden time, have been deemed 
the gift of some good fairy. 

Although those light, buoyant clouds, during the early part of 
the day, had continued to sail across the sky, like so many grace- 
ful barks, freighted with liquid gems, for a few hours before sun- 
set not a speck had dimmed the blue fields of ether. Many a 
maiden might then have been seen in the green pastures and still 
greener meadows of Brookvale, gathering flowers to crown the 
May-basket which she intended to hang at the door of some 
favorite companion or friend, and beneath which some tasteful 
present, generally the work of her own fair fingers, was to be 
deposited. 

As a bevy of rosy-cheeked, laughing girls turned the corner of 
a green lane, some, not only with their baskets, but straw hats 
piled high with floral treasures, which they had found in lavish 
profusion, the stage-coach whirled by, and drew up at the hotel, 
some dozen or twenty rods distant. Seven or eight passengers 
alighted, one of whom, a gentleman of twenty-five or six years 
old, particularly attracted the attention of the young girls, though 
they veiled the interest they felt under such a show of earelessness 
that they scarcely appeared to nouce him. 


“T know well enough who it is,” said one of them, by the name 
of Janette Lawton. 

“ Who do you think it is?” asked Juliet Anderson. 

“Frank Morley. He is a brother to Mrs. Elmer, whose hus- 
band has recently purchased the fine house and grounds nearly 
opposite the hotel. I shouldn’t wonder if he should go a Maying 
to-morrow with Clara Elmer, which will give us a chance of being 
introduced to him.” 

“ Where shall you hang your May-basket, Juliet?” inquired 
one of the girls. 

“O, that’s a secret,” returned Juliet, laughing. 

“I shall prepare two,” said Janette Lawton. “I have a wreath 
of the sweetest feather-flowers to put in one of them.” 

The girls now parted, to meet again the following day, when, 
after gathering a sufficient quantity of flowers for the purpose, 
they were to assemble at a pleasant spot, already selected, and in 
imitation of a time-honored custom, choose a queen, erown her 
with a flower-woven coronal, and then, with her at their head, 
walk in procession to the village. 

Juliet Anderson lived a little out of the village, and on the road 
leading to her father’s house, in a small, lowly dwelling, lived a 
widow and her daughter by the name of Shelburne. They de- 
pended on their own industry for a livelihood, and as Mrs. Shel- 
burne had been suffering from indisposition for several weeks, the 
task of Emma, the daughter, had been very hard. Juliet, as she 
passed, caught a glimpse of Emma through the window, and saw 
that she looked uncommonly pale and weary. 

“ Why should not Emma go a Maying with us to-morrow?” 
thought Juliet. “To her the fresh air would be a luxury; while 
I and the girls I have just parted with, can, at any time we choose, 
take a ramble in the woods and fields.” 

Juliet turned back and entered. She found Emma employed 
in embroidering a cape; while her mother sat near in an easy 
chair. Mrs. Shelburne, although she said she was much better 
than she had been, and hoped soon to be able to render her daugh- 
ter some assistance, was very thin and pale. 

“T shall not allow you to assist me for a good while yet,” said 
Emma, smiling. “ You know you tried to sew a little, one day 
last week, and it made you restless and feverish all night.” 

“T am afraid, Emma, that you work too hard, and confine 
yourself too much to the house,” said Juliet. 

“ She does,” said Mrs. Shelburne, “and to-day, owing to being 
disappointed in obtaining her pay for a wreath of feather-flowers 
she has been making for a young lady, she is going to try to finish 
that cape to-night, hoping that the lady who employed her to em- 
broider it will not be so short of funds as the one for whom she 
made the flowers. I do think that after Emma consented to make 
taem for half the usual price, she ought to have tried to pay her. 
It is hard for any one, who works early and late, as she is obliged 
to do, to have nothing to eat except a piece of dry bread, because 
what is ‘ustly her due is held back, for the sake of being able to 
make clegant presents to those who don’t need them.” 

“It is very hard, and very unjust,” returned Juliet. 

After a minute’s silence, Juliet asked Emma if she had any 
little fancy article on hand, which was not promised, as she should 
like something for a May-basket. 

“Here are some feather pinks,” said Emma, taking a bunch 
containing half a dozen from a small drawer. ‘‘I made them for 


the young lady who had the wreath mother mentioned, but she 
said they looked too stiff and unnatural.” 

“ They are perfectly natural, and very beautiful,” said Juliet. 
“1 must cortaialy have them.” 


Having paid for the flowers, Juliet told-Emma that her princi- 
pal object in calling was to invite her to Zo a Maying with her. 
Emma’s face flushed at an announcement so unexpected, and she 
experienced a thrill of delight at the idea of a ramble in company 
with those of her own age ; but the next moment she thought of 
her invalid mother sitting, during her absence, lonely and 
desolate. 

“I cannot go,” said she. “I cannot leave mother. The 
thought of her loneliness would destroy all my enjoyment.” 

Mrs. Shelburne, in reply to this, said that it would he impossi- 
ble for her to feel lonely, when she knew that her daughter, while 
breathing the fresh air, was listening to the music of birds, and 
gathering wild flowers, in which she so much delighted. 

“ Your mother shall not be left alone,” said Juliet. ‘‘I heard 
Aunt Mary say yesterday that she was going to call soon, and sit 
an hour or two with you, and she will like to come to-morrow 
morning, I know. So you may expect me to call for you, and to 
bring Aunt Mary with me.” 

About an hour after Juliet took leave of Mrs. Shelburne and 
her daughter, Frank Morley, the young gentleman whom the girls 
at the head of the lane saw alight from the stage-coach, went to 
take a stroll in the woods. He was thinking about returning, 
when he caught a glimpse of a young gifl, seated on a rock, at 
the entrance of a little glade. Her white muslin apron was filled 
with flowers, and others were strewn upon the rock. The ribbon 
that tied her straw hat was knotted so loosely that the hat fell 
back, so as to expose the front part of her head, which was adorned 
with a profasion of light-brown curls, to which the declining sun- 
beams gave a tinge of gold. Judging from the rosy smile which 
hovered on her lips, and seemed to Morley to break in sunny 
beams from beneath her dark eye-lashes, her thoughts must have 
been as bright and beautiful as the flowers she was weaving. He 
watched her at her graceful task, and found when she had ar- 
ranged a wreath or a cluster of flowers to please her, she placed 
it in a small basket at her feet. When the flowers were all woven, 
she placed the basket on her arm, and left the glade. She pro- 
ceeded slowly, as if to enjoy the delicious balminess of the air, 
which enabled Morley to easily follow her at such a distance as to 
keep sight of her. Having seen her enter her father’s house, he 
retraced his steps, and soon arrived at the residence of his brother- 
in law, Mr. Elmer. 

As the first smile of morning “‘ checkered the eastern clouds 
with streaks of light,” Morley stole from the house, for he had 
been seized with an irresistible curiosity to know for whom the 
young girl, whose appearance had so charmed him, intended the 
basket she had taken so much pains w crown with flowers. 

As he walked slowly along through the principal street of the 
village, he saw that May-baskets head already been appended to 
the door-latches of several houses; but the one he was in quest 
of—for he had noticed it so particularly as to be able at once to 
recognize it—was not of the number. He had already reached the 
outskirts of the village, when, at a distance, he saw some one ap- 
proaching. Though dimly descried by the still imperfect light, 
he saw that she carried a basket on her arm, and he knew by the 
graceful outline of her figure, and her airy, elastic step, it could 
be no other than the young girl he had seen in the glade. The 
thought occurred to him that he would conceal himself till she had 
passed, as she might feel embarrassed at meeting a stranger at so 
early an hour. This proved unnecessary. Only a few steps more 
brought her in front of a small, humble-looking dwelling, which, 
approaching gently, so as to make no noise, she hung her basket 
on the latch of the door. 

The object of his walk being attained, Morley returned as ex- 
peditiously as possible, as he did not wish to be missed by any of 
the family. He found that during his absence, two May-baskets 
had been hung at Mrs. Elmer’s door, with a card attached to each, 
on one of which was written, “For Mrs. Elmer,” and on the 
other, “‘ Miss Clara Elmer.” Morley had promised Clara to goa 
Maying with her, and after breakfast, he assisted her to weave a 
wreath of some early garden-flowers for her gipsy hat. He said 
nothing about the May-baskets he had seen at the door, and it 
was some time before they were discovered. The contents were 
immediately examined. The one for Clara contained several lit- 
tle tasteful articles ; while Mrs. Elmer’s present consisted of only 
a wreath of feather-flowers, the same which had been made by 
Emma Shelburne. It called forth the unqualified admiration of 
both ladies. They had never seen anything of the kind half so 
beautiful, and they longed to know who was the donor. 

The day, if possible, was brighter, balmier, and more exhilagat- 
ing than the one preceding. The young people of the village, 
however, did not venture forth into the fields and pastures, till the 
dew had had time to exhale, for though very beautiful when glit- 
tering in the morning sunbeams on leaf or flower, or velvet turf, it 
loses ali its poetry when transferred to the skirts of a lady’s dress. 

It was full ten o’clock when those dispersed in little groups, 
gathering flowers, began to assemble at the spot where they were 
to choose and crown their queen. Among the first to arrive was 
Janette Lawton, and two or three of her more intimate associates. 

“ Don’t you think we are highly honored ?”’ said Janette. 

“ Why?” inquired Louise Darley. 

“T am sure I shouldn’t think you would need to ask. You, of 
course, know that we have Miss Emma Shelburne among us.” 

“No, I haven’t seen her, but the poor girl wants some amuse- 
ment as well as the rest of us, I suppose.” ’ 

“Tf she does, I should think’she might have too much sense of 
propriety to intrude herself into company so much above her, and 
where she might know she isn’t wanted. I shouldn’t wonder if 
she expects to be chosen queen.” 

The intervention of some shrubbery prevented them from seeing 
that Frank Morley was so near as to uverhear these remarks. He 
saw Clara at a little distance, and went in pursuit of her. 


—— 


Br, you know a girl by the name of Emma Shelburne ?” 
e. 

“Yes, she is the daughter of a poor widow, and maintains her- 
pee mother by doing fancy work, I heard some one say the 

er day. 

“Do you know where she lives ?” 

“ Yes, in that small house we passed this morning, where we 
saw that pale woman sitting by the window.” 

Morley said no more. As he had suspected, it was the same 
house where his charming little wood nymph, as he called her in 
his own mind, had hung the basket. He and Clara now joined 
Janette Lawton and others, who had assembled at the chosen 
spot. Clara, who had already seen Janette ‘and several other of 

e young ladies, formally introduced Morley to them. Janette 
was a handsome, showy girl, and by some was considered the 
belle of the village. There were others who assigned the palm of 
beauty to Juliet Anderson. Janette, however, in her own mind, 
had little doubt that she should be chosen the May — 

They soon began to speak of the presents they severally 
found deposited in the May- baskets left at their doors. 

“T suspect Emma Shelburne and her mother had the most valu- 
able present,” said Louise Darley. 

“ What was it?” was inquired by several. 

“ A twenty dollar gold piece, and in such a sweet porte-mon- 
naie,” replied Louise. 

“Who could have given it to them?” was asked. 

“ That I cannot tell,” said Louise, “but Miss Clara Elmer is 
strongly suspected.” 

“ Without reason, as I regret to say,” said Clara. 

** Perhaps it was Mrs. Elmer,” said another. 

“No,” said Clara, “it was not. Lacy is benevolent, but she 
has not been at Brookvale long enough to know where presents 
of that kind would be acceptable.” 

“If it was neither you nor Mrs. Elmer,” said Louise Darley, 
“it must have been Janette Lawton. I can think of no one. else 
among us young girls who is able to put twenty dollars into a 
May-basket.” 

Janette reddened a little, but did not deny being the author of 
the benevolent deed. 

“Miss Lawton,” said “T almost Ty you.” 

Janette blushed still more deeply, looked down, but made no 
attempt to remove the false impression. She saw that it had 
raised her in the estimation of her companions, more especially 
in that of Clara Elmer. Morley no doubt would be olmilarly 
affected towards her, and she ventured to steal a glance at him. 
She saw nothing in his countenance by which she could read his 
thoughts. It was expressive of neither pleasure nor displeasure. 
The girls continued to chat upon the subject, till the approach of 
Juliet Anderson, accompanied by Emma Shelburne, caused 
to be silent. Frank Morley’s countenance brightened when he 
saw Juliet. for in her he recognized the young girl he saw hang 
the May-basket at the door of the poor widow. Addressing 
Louise Darley, he requested an introduction to her, and the pale, 
worn-looking girl at her side. 

“IT too must claim the privilege of being made known to them,” 
said Clara, when Louise had complied with the request of Morley. 

Janette Lawton, in the meantime, approached and addressed 
Emma the moment there was opportunity. 

“How glad I am to see you here, Emma,” said she. “I 
thought your mother was too unwell to leave alone, or I should 
certainly have called for you myself.” 

“ My dear girl,” whispered Clara into Janette’s ear, “it is im- 

sible for me to tell you how much I love you for your benevo- 
ence and kindness.” 

Very different were the sentiments with which Morley regarded 
her. Clara was a good deal surprised that he did not share her 
enthusiasm, and still more so, at the manifest coldness with which 
Emma Shelburne received Janette’s apparently cordial greeting. 

During this time, most of the young girls had been employed 
in weaving the flowers, which lay piled in rich profusion on the 
green turf, into wreaths ; while the young men busied themselves 
in arranging a throne for the May-queen, She was not yet 
chosen, and as the preparations were nearly completed, the ques- 
tion began to be asked, “‘ Wno shall she be ?” 

“Janette Lawton,” was answered by a number of voices. 

“Yes, Janette is the one who best deserves the crown,” said 
Louise Darley, who drew her by the arm towards the throne. 

“TI am sure,” said Janette, “I didn’t expect to be thus 
distinguished.” 

“ According to my mind,” said a voice, as its owner em 
from the woods, hard by, “Juliet Anderson ought to be your 
queen.” 

The next minute, a gentleman, by the name of Selby, a rich 
and rather eccentric bachelor of forty, stood in the midst of them. 

“According to my mind,” he repeated, “Juliet Anderson 
ought to be your queen. She has a nobler claim to the distinc- 
tion than any which can be founded on mere personal charms. I 
rose éarly this morning, long before the sun, and as I sat at my 
window, which commands a view of Mr. Anderson’s house, I saw 
a young girl come out at the front door, with a May-basket on 
her arm. Though not fairly light, I knew it was Juliet. I 
watched, and saw her leave her basket at the door of Mrs. Shel- 
burne. I have just come from there, for I had a curiosity to know 
she inns a present she had made the poor widow and her 

ter.” 

“What was it?” was rly denifinded. 

“ A twenty dollar gold piece.” 

“Is it possible?” said Louise Darley, and she glanced at Jan- 
ette, whose face was the color of crimson, 

Mr. Selby, who thought the surprise manifested by Louise and 
others was occasioned by the largeness of the donation—Juliet’s 
father being far from rich,—said : 

“ T will tell you how it happened. The twenty dollars was a 

resent to Juliet from her Aunt Mary, whom I found at Mrs. 
Bhelburne’s, and who told me all about it. She had, a few days 
before, given the money to her niece to purchase a shawl, or 
something of the kind, but when Juliet found how hard Emma 
had to work, and that many who employed her, not content with 
getting the work done at half price, My yr Mg to pay, while she 
and her invalid mother were suffering for the bare necessaries of 
life, she asked her aunt’s leave to put the gold piece into the 
basket which she intended to leave at the widow’s door. i 
I have plainly demonstrated that Juliet Anderson ought to be 


ur queen. 
There cannot be a said Frank Morley, “ for 
if she is not crowned queen of , She will certainly reign queen 
of all our hearts.” 

When Juliet found that there was no escape for her, she quietly _ 
submitted to be crowned. The flower-woven coronal was am 
on her head by the hand of Emma Shelburne, and there certainly 
was no one present who could have borne the literally “blushing 
honors” more meekly, or with a better grace. 

It soon afterward began to be whispered, that, as far as Frank 
Morley was concerned, Juliet certainly reigned queen of one heart, 
and the whispers, as is not always the case in similar instances, 
proved to be not without foundation. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

We learn from the Lynchburg, Va., Express, that the dwelling 
house of a Mr. Maddox, of Amherst, was lately struck by light- 
ning, during a thunder-storm. Mr. Maddox was stunned, and his 
daughter instantly killed by the thunder-bolt !——— The authori- 
ties at Naples have prohibited “Rigoletto,” Verdi’s new opera, 
on account of some fancied impropriety in the story !—— Take 
time to deliberate ; but when the time for action arrives, stop 
thinking. ——— Mr. Porter, who has made several exhibitions on a 
small scale of his model Mroport, or flying ship, at Carusi’s Sa- 
loon, in Washington, intends to give it a trial in the open air in a 
few days. —-—— The crops throughout California promise al rger 
yield than ever before.——- Between seven hundred and eight 
hundred Spanish troops have recently arrived in Cuba from Spain. 
It is stated that about 25 per cent. usually die during the first year 
of their residence off the island.—— The man who went to the 
Mint in Philadelphia, and called for a “julep,” was looked upon 
as “‘a sucker,” and treated accordingly. ——-8 J. F. Levy, who 
wasi@@rrested in Savannah, and delivered up $4000, which he had 
stolen from the mail, is related to a Senator in Congress. from 
Kentucky, and was a special agent of the post-office ! —— Efforts 
are making, with a good prospect of success, for the establish- 
ment of a large flouring mill in New Bedford, and the Old Steam 
Mills are spoken of as a location of the new works. —— A writer 
im the New York Observer states that the memoranda, in his 
possession, shows that Hon. Amos Lawrence gave away, during 
the last ten years of his life, more than five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. —— William H. Sherburne, twenty-one years old, while cut- 
ting wood in Barrington, N. H., severed the tibial artery of his 
foot by a stroke of the axe, and bled to death. —— John Rose, an 
insane man, died recently at Goshen, Orange county, N, Y., hav- 
ing literally starved himself to death. A post mortem examina- 
tion was held, when his stomach revealed the following contents : 
one large silver teaspoon, a pair of steel spectacles hicely rolled 
up, and a key or crank used for winding up a clock. ——— Saxon 
cattle are being imported into the west of Ireland from England 
and Scotland, which is called by the Galway Packet a strange 
revolution in the affairs of Ireland. —— The Sultan of Turkey, it 
is said, has lately granted a large piece of ground for a cemetery 
of Christians, of all communions, anf it was expected that he 
would defray the expenses of building a wall around it.—— An 
Irishman, named Cornelius Connar, a hodman, fell from a build- 
ing in process of erection by the Fitchburg Railroad Company, 
near the state prison, and was instantly killed. He leaves a wife 
and six children. —— Milton, in his early writings, foreshadowed 


his great poem, then not matured: in his mind. He declared his 
intention, many years before he commenced his task, of wgiting 
some great poem for posterity, “which the world not 
willingly let die.” 


VERY SINGULAR. 


Mr. Everett, in his recent speech in the Senate, on Central 
American affairs, made the following statement :—“In the year 
1823, the State of San Salvador passed a formal act of her legis- 
lation, providing for her incorporation into ‘the American Union. 
She sent two commissioners to Washington to carry that act into 
effect. Ido not know that the least public notice was taken of 
the overture. I suppose they were treated with civility, as a mat- 
ter of course, but no communication that I can recollect was made 
to Congress, nor am I aware that any official response, even from 
the executive, was made to the offer of a whole State.” We 
rather think such an offer would be treated somewhat differently 
just at the present time. 


» 


ASTOR LIBRARY, NEW YORK, 

The Astor Library, located on Lafayette Place, will be open to 
the public on and after the first of May. The collection of books 
made by Dr. Coggswell in his visit to Europe is now being re- 
moved to the library, where the entire hundred thousand volumes 
will be opened for examination. The outside appearance of the 
library building is pot very imposing. The interior of the build- 
ing is beautifully designed, and exceedingly well adapted for the 
reception of books, every available space being fitted for library 
purposes. The building is heated by hot air generated by fur- 
naces in the cellar. The library is fire-proof, being almost entirely 
of iron and stone. Its cost is $180,000. 


Crosz Quarters.—A young Chippewa Indian recently saw 
and shot, in the neighborhood of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, a 
young bear. Before he had scalped his prize, he found himself 
in the embrace of old bruin herself! His gun was empty—his 
tomahawk fast in the bear’s hug under his blanket—his only re- 
source was in his knife. The struggle was fearful. While the 
beast was rending away his breast and one side, he plied the 
knife. He conquered at last, though with the loss of the flesh of 
one breast and side, and a rib broken and nearly sundered from 
his body. The poor fellow survives, and it is hoped will recover. 


Srxeutar Surcrpz —Count Camerata, a young man of twen- 
ty-five, grandson of Eliza Bonaparte, sister of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, has just blown out his brains, in Paris. Suicide really 
seems to be contagious in the city of Paris. 


Cuniosity.—A Bible written on palm leaves is preserved in the 
University of Gottingen. It contains 5876 leaves. Another 
Bible, of the same material, is at Copenhagen. 


Sererr Rarrines.—A lady of the mother of six 
children, the youngest an infant, has become a raving maniac, 
through the influence of the rapping humbug. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


There is one religious society to each thousand of the 40,000 
inhabitants of Newark, N. J. 


Cuba tobacco seed, planted in Texas, proves to be an abun- 
dantly yielding crop. 

The steamboat California, worth, with her cargo, about twenty 
thousand dollars, sunk in the Mississippi River lately. 

Six full grown panthers were killed lately in Elk county, Pa. 
The largest measured thirteen feet from the nose to end of tail. 

A professorship of farming is about to be established at the lit- 
erary institution at Fairfax, Vt., with an endowment of $20,000. 

The only silk brocatelle power looms in the world are in opera- 
tion at Humphreysville, Connecticut. 

Memphis, in her corporate capacity, and by her individual citi- 
zens, has subscribed $700,000, more or less, to the Memphis and 
Charleston Road. 

The king of Prussia had given the Madiai family an asylum in 
his country. It is thought, however, that they will proceed to 
England. 

The culture of tobacco has been successfully introduced into 
Algeria, and two crops are raised a year. The quantity raised in 
1852, was 1,400,000 kilogrames. 

A meeting summoned by the mayor had been held at Newcas- 
tle, calling on the government to aid Turkey against the designs 
of Russia and Austria. It was numerously attended. 

A farmer, near Cincinnati, has forwarded a check for one thou- 
sand dollars to the Clay Monument Association of Ohio, to pro- 
mote the object of the Association. 


A bull fight was lately advertised at Placerville, Cal., but the 
Americans not liking this Spanish amusement, lassoed the bull 
whipped the matadores, and tore down the building. 

Billy Bowlegs, and his one hundred and one Indian warriors, 
have not seen or heard from since the whole mili re- 
sources and energy of the government were invoked against them. 

In Clarksville, Arkansas, on March 24th, Reubotham, Murphy 
and Sadler had a pistol and bowie knife fight, in which Marphy 
was killed, and the two others terribly wounded. 

A man who was put out of the Pennsylvania Railroad cars, 
near Greensburg, because he had no money to pay his fare, sat 
down by the track and died. 

It appears by the census that the consumption of spirituous 
liquors in the United States reaches the enormous quantity of 
eighty-six millions of gallons annually, equal to six gallons for 
every adult person. 

Mr. John E. Warren, of Minnesota, late of Troy, has been 
appointed secretary of legation to Central America. He is the 
author of two books, one on Spain, the other on Brazil, and has 
been attached to Mr. Barringer, at Madrid. 

Touching the Springfield Rapping Convention, the Republican 
has the following forcible remark :—* It was a poor, pitiful, non- 
person incoherent, hodge-podge, insane, frothy mess of tom- 

‘oolery. 

Stewart, the proprietor of the marble palace, has gone to Ire- 
land on a visit. Mr. Stewart is a native of Ulster, and, it is said, 
has returned to purchase some of the lands now selling under the 
action of the encumbered estates court. 


Foreign Items. 


Grisi is recovering from her recent indisposition. 

The King of Prussia is having a dwelling-house erected for the 
Protestant bishop at Jerusalem. 

The income of the Bishop of London, for the last seven years, 
has averaged $85,000 a year, according to his own returns. 

Queen Victoria has given birth to a son. Mother and child 
doing well. 

rapidly. 

Spain has ordered the enlistmerit of 25,000 men for the contin- 
gencies of 1853. 

A diorama of the “ Career of Napoleon Bonaparte” is one of 
the newest shows ia London. It as mate a hit. 

The Princess Donna Maria Amelia, of Brazil, died at Funchal, 
Madeira, February 4th, aged 21. She was the daughter of Don 
Pedro the First. 

In 1838, corporeal punishment was inflicted, in the English 
army, eight hundred and seventy-nine times ; in 1852, ninety-six 
times. 


Reports are current in London that the Chinese government 
are about to legalize the trade of opium, in consequence of the 
total inoperativeness of the laws against it. 

Chinese ingenuity is said to have succeeded in teaching mon- 
keys to gather tea on those spots which are not accessible to man 
but at the hazard of life. 

Some students of the Universi 
to be “ beaten with rods,” for m 
favor of Kossuth. 

Marshal Haynau and the Archbishop of Vienna, named Milde 
which, in German, signifies clemency), both died on the same 
lay. The Viennese accordingly say that Haynau ist mit Milde 

gestorben: Haynau died with clemency. 

In the House of Commons a statement was recently made by 
Mr. Osborn, that in the time of Cromwell, the Jews were so 
numerous and so wealthy, that they undertook to purchase St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, with the view of turning it into a synagogue. 

The London Times states the extraordinary fact, that ninety- 
five out of every hundred letters sent from the United States to 
Ireland, contain remittances of money to pay the passages of 
Telatives to this country. 

A hurdy-gurdy player in the streets of Ham! was found to 
have a noble tenor voice, and the theatre sagen at a large 
salary, putting him, for instruction, previous to his performance, 
with the best masters. 

An En r says that there are at present building in the 
Clyde roy 53 of which are screw steamers, 
wheel, and 15 sailing vessels. The tonnage ranges from 50 to 
new steamer Persia, to sail be- 
tween Liverpool and New York 

The Governor of Milan has issued a decree releasing the citi- 
zens from farther necessity of illuminating their windows at night, 
save in the case of a gun fired from the citadel asa signal of 
alarm, upon which are enjoined to illuminate geo and 


of Prague have been sentenced 
ing wanton demonstrations in 


either at Milan nor at Rome are 
allowed to approach sentries. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Silent fools are like empty wardrobes under lock and key. 

..+. Itis only souls that know how much glory there is 
tn icing 

.++. He who receives a good turn, should never forget it; he 
who does one, should never remember it. 

---. Gratitude is a duty none can be excused from, because it 
is always in our own disposal. 

.-+. Truthfulness is a corner-stone in character, and if it is 
not firmly laid in youth, there will ever after be a weak spot in 
the foundation. 

.+.. Catch not too soon at an offence, nor give too easy way to 
anger. The one shows a weak judgment, the other a perverse 
nature 


-.-. Tnere are some that live without any design at all, and 
only pass in the world like straws on a river; they do not go, 


.-+. The footprint of the sa traced in the sand is sufficient 
te attest the presence of man to the atheist who will not recognize 
God whose hand is impressed upon the entire universe. —J. 
Petit Senn. 

-++. The only court circular story which ever me, was 
that of the king of Spain, who in great part was roasted, because 
there was not time for the prime minister to command the lord 
chamberlain to desire the grand gold stick to order the first page 
in waiting to bid the chief of the flunkies to request the house- 
maid of honor to bring up a pail of water to put his majesty out. 
—Thackeray. 

«+++ When God formed the rose, he said, “‘ Thou shalt flour- 
ish and spread thy perfume.” When he commanded the sun to 
emerge from chaos, he added, ‘Thou shalt enlighten and warm 
the world.” When he gave life to the lark, he enjoined upon it 
to soar and sing in the air. Finally, he created man, and told 
him to love. And seeing the sun shine, perceiving the rose seat- 
tering its odors, hearing the lark warble im the air, how can man 
help loving 1—Grun. 
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Joker's Budget. 


In the opinion of Mrs. Mulloney, the man that dies on a wash- 
ing-day, does it out of spite. Husbands will please notice. 

Nahant is a republican town ; yet there are a great many surfs 
upon the beach. 


The habitual drunkard who “ threw himself away,” is now try- 
ing to lift himself up in a tub. 

The Major thinks that if Colonel Pike were not a housekeeper 
he would be a boarding Pike! 

“Don’t be in a hurry—keep your seat,” when addressed to a 
visitor in an editor’s office, means, “clear out as fast as you can.” 


A grocer in Burlington, Vt, heads an advertisement in the 
Sentinel thas :—“ A fig for your cent’s-ibility!” A fair proposal, 
certainly. 

An editor received a letter in which weather was 
“wethur.” He said it was the worst spell of weather he 
seen. 

There is a man in Iadiana so thin that when the sheriff is after 
him he crawls into his rifle and watches his adversary through the 
touch-hole. 

“What branch of education do you have chiefly, in your 
school?” ‘A willow branch, sir; the master has used almost a 
whole willow tree.” 

A London witness, having described himself as a “ ar 
was asked in what department of literature he wielded his 
and he replied that he penned sheep in the Smithfield market. 


There is a man who says he has been at evenine parties, 
out West, where the boys and girls hug so hard tua cir 
sides cave in. He has had many of his own ribs broken in that 
way. 

The foreman of a‘grand jury in Missouri, after administering 
an oath to a beautiful woman, instead of handing the Bible, pre- 
sented his face, and said, “ Now, kiss the book, madam!” He 
did n’t discover his mistake until the whole jury burst into a roar 
of laughter. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 

nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
litics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 

| aanevana nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 


4 ” A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAa@ is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the United States, and its Literary contents are by the best 
, to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
us to give the greatest possible t of intellig No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other in 
weekly paper 


lled 
ever 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- 


ROOM COMPANION. 


CURRAN AND THE FARMER. 

A farmer attending a fair-with a hun- 
dred pounds in his pocket, took the pre- 
caution of depositing it in the hands of 
the landlord of the public house at which 
he stopped. Having occasion for it short- 
ly afterwards, he resorted to mine host for 

bailment ; but the landlord, too deep 
for the countryman, wondered what hun- 
dred was meant, and was quite sure no 
such sum had ever been lodged in_ his 
hands by the astonished rustic. After 
ineffectual ap to the recollection, 
and, finally, to the honor of Bardolph, 
the farmer applied to Curran for advice. 

“ Have patience, friend,” . said the 
counsel ; “speak to the landlord civilly, 
and tell him chat you are convinced you 
must have left your money with-some 
other person Take a friend with you, 
and lodge with him another hundred in 
the presence of your friend, and then’ 


. come to me.” 


Moved by the rhetoric or authority of 
the worthy counsel, he followed the ad- 
vice, and returned to his legal friend. 

“ And now, sir, I don’t see as I’m to 
be better off for this, if I get my second 
hundred again; and how is that to be 

“Go and ask him for it when he is 
alone,” said the counsel. 

“Ay, sir; but asking wont do, I’ze 
afraid, without my witness, at any rate.” 

“Never mind, take my advice,” said 
the counsel ; “do as I bid you, and re- 
turn to me.” 

The farmer returned with his hun- 
dred, glad, at any rate, to find that safe 
again in his possession. 

* Now, sir, I suppose I must be con- 
tent ; but I don’t see as I’m much better 


“ Well, then,” said the counsel ; “ now 
take your friend with you, and ask the 
landlord for the hundred pounds your 
friend saw you leave with him.” 

The wily landlord found that he had 
been taken off his guard, while our hon- 
est friend returned to thank his counsel 
exultingly, with both hundreds in his 
pocket.—Mirror of the Times. 


Nothing is more delightful than to feel 
a new passion rising, when the flame that 
burned before is not yet quite extin- 
guished. Thus, at the hour of sunset, 
we behold with pleasure the orb of night 
ascending the opposite side of the horizon. 


ILLUSTRATION OF MAY-DAY. 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION oF THE MONTH OF MAY. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MAY-DAY. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Come forth! come forth! at the dewy morn, 
Come forth to the groves, mid the scented thorn ; 
There ’s a rushing of wings through the vernal sky, 
A gleaming of plumes, like the rainbow's dye. 
There are gushes of melody, wildly stirred, 
A chant of love for the brooding bird, 
And's warbled chorus from tree and spray, 

Hail to thee, May! Hail to thee, May! 


Come, twine a wreath of the earliest green, 

With cowslip buds and the violet sheen ; 

The daisy is up mid the tufted grass, 

The king-cup nods as we gliding pass 

The fox-glove exults on the hillock’s side, 

And the hyacinth kindles the garden’s pride ; 

And their petals thrill, as they whispering, say, 
Hail to thee, May! Hail to thee, May! 


There's a quivering sound, like the lute’s faint sigh, 
From the shaded dells where the mosses lie ; 

“ The florist sought, with the spring's first ray, 
Where his tulip-bulbs and his lilies lay ; 

Yet no man cared for our nameless bed, 


Where the frost-chain bound us so dark and dread, Mf 


But He - who rules where the seraphs wait, 
He rementbered us all in our low estate ; 
He quickened our hearts mid the desolate sod — 
Praise toour God! Praise to our God!” 


course of the 


lofty points on either bank. Fort Putnam is situated 598 
of obtaining possession of this spot, as it was the key to 


THE LOVERS AND HILDEBRAN 


of this number. The view 


MAY. 
an ! we 
The floral ayiphs kept vigil at thy birth, 


est beginnings, by toi 


minded prudence. 


to feed 
household truths. 


ther to the 
feel a spirit above 


D MEETING NEAR THE TEMPLE ' 


itself to his yaze. 


cannot submit to drud 


EO sweet Month ! 

When thou com’st «mi : 
Crowned by the Loves, by 


aloft 


that a steady and vigorous exer- 

a 

disocted to one end 
will generally insure success. 
you, for instance, be tich Do youthink 
‘that single point worth the sacrifice of 
‘everything else? You may:then be-rich. 
Thousands have beeome so from thé low- — 


1, dil 


presence well. 


of the feathered thr+ng, 
Pours ont bis soul of melody. 0! 
To hear bis love-notes in the morning fair, 
Or dewy eve, when whispering lovers meet. - | 
{n rural lanes, perfumed by white-thorn rare. 
Queen of the flowers, we greet 
like, springs 


Would 


nce, and at- 


tention to the minutest articles of expense 
‘and profit. But you must give up the 

. —— of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a 
, unsuspicious temper. 


If you pre- 


ou must shut your 


it.’ 


try. Itis approachable by a carriage-road 


crumbling walls, the traveller is repaid 
the toilsome ascent, by the glorious view that presents 


heart against the muses, and be content 
ur understanding with plain, 
You must not attempt 
to enlarge your ideas, or polish your 
taste, or refine your sentiments : but must 
keep on in one beaten track, turning nei- 
right hand nor left. 
gery like this—I 

Tis well: be 


But I 


above it, then; only do not repine that 
you are not rich —AM©rs. Barbauld. 


OLD FORT PUTNAM. their communication with the Canadas, and the reader will 
This ancient landmark, 8o intimately connected with | remember that ite surrender was to have been one of the 
the sti events of our independence, is _ earliest fruits of Arnold’s treachery, so providentially pre- 
now little more than a mass of ruins. Its lofty position vented by the detection of 304g Andre, and the d 
on the height above West Point, N. Ties ey ery of the correspondence in his possession. The - 
visible to who pass up or down the Hudson, imity of the West Point Military Academy to the old fort, 
the distant view which we t of it, herewith, will be draws many summer visitors to the spot, and the fort is 
more erally ized, therefore, than the interior the daily resort of the curious from all parts of the coun- 


“ = 2 And hymned thy praisrs om thy natal day. 
As Venus rising from hcar Ocean's spray, 
To bless the world, e’en so thy beauties rise, 
SS = Blooming and bright from April's tearful sway. 
tet. 
“well, may bloom the grove and dale, 
AS He barbinges thy coming and the flowers 
Open their breasts to drink his neetar rong. 
© \ enmity, and bid the world good ¢ 
4 Sy and lofty notions of morals which you 
3 brought with you from the schools, must 
3) be considerably lowered, and mixed with 
SS ; the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly- 
Wwe: 4 Y 
SSS 
\ 
Se oe Paes a OO mas ~=—s from the fort, is probably one of the finest that the entire ascent is at times very abrupt, and almost dangerous 
sieturesque Hudson can afford, from the when a vehicle is used for the purpose; but once upon its 
DISTANT VIEW OF FORT PUTNAM, WEST POINT, WN. ¥. 
> 


